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-|| Labor and Reconstruction in Europe | 


ee With an Introduction by Hon. W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor, who says: 


Ne . “The great value of such a work as Mr. Blisha M. Friedman has undertaken ig that he brings together, in consecutive order, 
a vast amount of useful information at an opportune time, when those who most desire to avail themselves of it would be too 
busy to assemble it themselves. He has arranged historical fact and commentary with rare skill and judgment. He sets forth 
his subject matter after a plan that has these great merits: Itis,—notwithstanding the wide range of considerations dealt with,— 
compact, brief, coherent, and clear.” : 

MR. FRIEDMAN, Chairman of the American Economic Association, in this book describes Aa ppeeey the means undertaken 
or proposed in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, to deal with reconstruction in labor matters. It is of value to employ- 
ment managers, directors of corporations, and students of labor problems and of the effects of the war. Net, $2.50 


i The Freedom of the Seas By LOUISE FARGO BROWN 


No better introduction to a much-discussed problem could be desired. For those merely desiring to be well informed on a 
N ) constantly recurring subject it is sufficient ; while by its invaluable bibliographical notes it leads easily to a more exhaustive study 
i _ where this is desired. Net, $2.00 


A Society of States By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS, M.A. (Oxon.) 


MR. STALLYBRASS shows that two possible methods for regulating international relations have demonstrated their inade- 
quacy, and that a league of nations is not only a logical but au inevitable development. Net, $2.00 


i | Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent for the Times in Russia 


Hi There is probably no term of equally recent origin so often in print as Bolshevik and its derivatives. Readers of the London Times 
do not need to be told that Mr. Wilton’s knowledge of Russia is equalled by that of very few persons. “No syich comprehen- 
sive and straight-forward account has yet been given,” says the New York Times, “of the conditions in Russia which led to the 
outbreak of the revolution and the emergence of Bolshevism.” No definition of that term, by the way, is more clear-cut and defi- 
nite than Mr. Wilton’s. Net, $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 


Familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently, Mr. Long in Russia during 1917 for the Associated Press had oppor- 
tunities for first-hand observation of events and persons which make his acute criticisms and portraits very interesting. Net, $2.50 


The Economics of Progress By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 


TEMPLE SCOTT says that this book ‘“‘should be in the hands of every statesman and every business man in the country. It is, 
to my mind, the sanest elucidation of economics I have read in many a day, and I have read not a few. . . . Books on eco- 
nomics are, as a rule, dull and discouragingly technical. This book is never dull and most encouragingly explanatory. It is one 
of the few books produced by the war for which I, ‘for one, am deeply grateful.” Net, $5.00 


Kh France Facing Germany By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France 


The North American Review says: ‘In order to understand the spirit of a people, the shortest way, and one of the best ways, is 
to study the minds of the men who lead that people and the nature of the eloquence that really moves them. And so without 
under-valuing the many excellent interpretations of the French fighting spirit, of French unanimity, and of French loftiness of 


a 


motive . ..+. one may say that no work of more lasting significance as affording insight into the soul of the nation has ap- 

peared than this.” Net, $2.00 
The Clash A Study in Nationalities By WILLIAM H. MOORE 

A study of the French-Canadian friction and of the rights of an alien minority in any country, a timely subject. Net, $2.50 


Comparative Education A Survey of the Educational System in each of Six Repre- 


sentative Countries. Edited by Professor PETER SANDIFORD, of Toronto 


The Surveys included are: The United States, by WM. F. RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany, by I. L. KANDEL, Ph.D. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; England, by the Hditor; France, by ARTHUR H. HOPR, Headmaster of the Roan Sctisol 
I for Boys, Greenwich, England; Canada, by the Editor; Denmark, by HAROLD W. FOGHT, Ph.D., Specialist in Rural Educa- 
Hi} tion, U. 8S. Bureau of Education. Net, $4.00 


Man’s Supreme Inheritance By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Conscious Control in Relation to Human Evolution in Civilization. Dr. J. H. Jowett describes this book as “of rare and original 
fi ; value’’; Prof. Richard Morse Hodge, as “of basic significance.’ Prof. James Harvey Robinson devoted an entire article in the 
vi April Atlantic Monthly to a discussion of its importance to education. Net, $2.00 


Creative Impulse in Industry By HELEN MAROT 


“The most sincere and courageous attempt yet made to face the problem of an education adapted to a modern society which 


must be industrial and would like to be democratic.”—JoHN Dmwny in The New Republic. Net, $1.50 
Girls’ Clubs Their Organization and Management By HELEN J. FERRIS 
_ Indispensable to any social worker who has to work with or desires to develop clubs for girls. Net, $2.00 


Death the Gate of Life? (Mors Janua Vitae?) By H. A. DALLAS 


A discussion of certain communications purporting to come from FREDERICK W. H. MYERS, with an Introd 
BARRETT, F.R.S., which aims to show that there does exist a mass of evidence for survival. tae en | Kees 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature By ARTHUR SYMONS 


An entirely new revised and greatly enlarged edition of the work in which Mr. Symons with equal charm and i 
critic, traces through the writings of Balzac, Mérimée, Theophile Gautier, Flaubert, Huysmans» and others up a eas 
that irresistible impulse to express the underlying soul of things which is termed “ symbolism.” Net, $3.00 


| A New Study of English Poetry By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and its relations—to rhythm, to personality, to politics, to educati , 
friends, and to his wider audience—unacademic, exceedingly interesting. ; ; inte» ie 3. ie. 
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The GIST of IT 


DEMOCRACY in industry, woman suffrage 
and beer rub elbows in the President’s re- 
construction message. Page 375. 


REVOLUTION has come in England. But 
in true British fashion, it came not with ma- 
chine guns and street barricades, but as the 
result of a parliamentary commission. The 
Commission on Coal has recommended—and 
its findings will prevail—that the mines be 
nationalized and run for the benefit of those 
who use coal. ‘Title will vest in the people 
of Great Britain and the administration be 
in the hands of a board made up from the 


miners and the present management. Page 
335. 


WALT WHITMAN would have been one 
hundred years old the day this issue of the 
Survey is dated. Some verses to him— 
“brother to prophets, comrade-souled.” Page 
340. 


WAR chests charmed dollars out of the tight- 


est pockets and gave a sense of “ belonging” 


to hosts of people who never before had 
taken an interest in the great national social 
agencies. The case put for continuing them 
into peace times, together with the collective 
experience of their forbears, the charity fed- 
erations. Page 342. 


GIFTS poured in our lap from the older 
cultures are once more revealed by the art 
exhibition of the Jewish Educational Alli- 
ance. Page 361. 


WHEN Uncle Sam found himself made 
jailer for great numbers of erring young men 
in the army, he stumbled along the old prison 
paths of discipline—stringing men up by the 
wrists and putting them in solitary confine- 
ment. The former did not survive publicity, 
the latter has been freely used. A descrip- 
tion of it by a man who has been in solitary 
and an appraisal of its value in the pur-. 
poses of the new penology which seeks not 


to punish men, but'to restore them to a nor- 
mal life. Page 350. 


THE French government is promoting co- 
operative methods among the returning refu- 
gees and is.using telling drawings to show 
the value of modern farm machinery owned 
in common. Page 347. 


RECONSTRUCTION cannot go far without 
running into a large, expensive and funda- 
mental fact: The people of the large cities 
have not enough houses in which to live in 
decent comfort. The shift of population in 
war-time showed us that and showed us, too, 
that it is not enough to build houses—we 
must build communities. Page 341. 


ITALY, sore stricken with tuberculosis, was 
helped in her campaign against it by the 
American Red Cross and seized the armistice 
celebration as a fit time to show her grati- 
tude. Page 369. 


RESUMING his familiar department, Social 
Forces, Edward T. Devine rediscovers that 
East is East and West is West; then he lo- 
cates the hot-box under the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. Page 359. 


EVEN the lowly louse is to have his day in 
international affairs. Red Cross health ex- 
perts in conference abroad have wired the 
Allied governments a warning of the world- 
wide danger of typhus and of the emergent 
need to take measures against the typhus 


germ’s carrier, the body louse. Page 333. 
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(OMe and give me a hand, then; For the body is more than raiment, 
And I will give you a mind, The life much better than meat; 
And a place for your feet to stand then, And having for these made payment, 
‘Which only the wise can find. The comfort of rest is sweet. 
Patient it there lies wraitine ; Let your raiment henceforth be kindness, 
The look of the willing eye: Your meat the service of man; 
O hearts, that have turned from hating, To lift from his eyes the blindness 
How oft have ye passed it by! Which fell when sorrow began. 
Ye have battled in many places, Where milk and honey are flowing, 
And many foul deeds have done; Let meekness possess the earth, 
But back with their old embraces And your reaping be as your sowing 
Come moon, and stars, and sun. In the goodly field of man’s worth. 
Ye have taken your toll, and given | So, in the dwellings of mortals, 
Slaughter for slaughter again; Forgiveness shall spring like grass, 
But alike to all who have striven And love be a light in your portals, ce 
Are sunlight, and wind, and rain. And sorrow as winds that pass; 
‘These are the ancient givers, And round you, like sons and daughters. 
Merciful, just, and free, Of hearts that have ceased to grieve, 
As the downward flowing of rivers Come the murmur of windless waters, 
To the need of a wave-worn sea. And the singing silence of eve. 


From The Heart of Peace. Small, Maynard and Company. 
140 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.33. 
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he Red Cross and the Covenant | 
By Lillian D. Wald 


PRESIDENT, HENRY STREET [NURSES’] SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK 


Paris, May 16-(by cable.) 


qT was a rarely distinguished group of people who met at 
ijCannes in answer to the call of the Inter-Allied League 
dof Red Cross Societies. The statesmen now negotiating 
Tin Paris are hardly so universally recognized as experts 
Me the men and women who met at Cannes. Doctors 
‘il agreement easier than did diplomats. France was 
Wisented by Dr. Roux, the director of the Institute of 
bi and discoverer of diphtheria antitoxin; Dr. Laveran, dis- 
wer of the malaria parasite; Dr. Calmette, of Lille, re- 
Wied as a physician for his fight against tuberculosis and 


yl who know the story of his martyrdom at Lille. There 
@ further, Professor Pinard and Dr. Rist, of Laennec 


Wital, Drs. Armand Delille, Maurice Penu, and Leon 
ard and Professors Courmont and Widal. 


Mie Italian delegation included Bastinaelli and Senator 
¥ch Lafava, known for their work on malaria; Dr. Golgi, 
i senator, a nerve expert; Professor Castellani, discoverer 
Jie parasite that is causing sleeping sickness. England 
#among others Sir Arthur Newsholme, now in America 
Huest of the Children’s Bureau, Sir Ronald Ross, Sir 
@rt Philip, Dr. Henry Kenwood, Dr. Kay Menzies, and 
i Truby King, known as the man responsible for making 
Hdeath-rate of New Zealand the lowest in the world. 
Wn was represented by Drs. Kabeshima and Nawa, of the 
nese army and navy. 

ine United States was well represented. America may be 
Gd of the two officers who guided the conferences: Dr. 
fiam H. Welch, as chairman, and Dr. Emmett Holt, as 
tary of the executive committee. The other delegates 
|: Henry Morgenthau, as a sort of diplomatic “ liaison 
‘t,” bringing together the various national groups, his ex- 
ince in social and diplomatic work making him particu- 
j valuable; Col. Richard Strong, discoverer of the cause 
ench fever and organizer of the conference; Drs. Wyck- 
Rose, Frederick F. Russell, Samuel M. Hamill, Linds- 
jWilliams, Livingston Farrand, William F. Snow, Hugh 
summing, Hermann M. Biggs, Fritz Talbot, William F. 
3S, and Albert H. Garvin. Lillian D. Wald represented 
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the federal Children’s Bureau; and other American women 
present were Carrie M. Hall, chief nurse of the American 
Red Cross forces overseas, and Julia Stimson, chief of the 


army nurses’ corps. 


The original plan was that three experts: from each of the 
five major Allies should meet at Cannes and formulate a pre- 
liminary program of world health work to be presented at 
a meeting of the International Red Cross thirty days after 
the signing of the peace. But it was felt that such a meet- 
ing of citizens of countries’so recently at war might be more 
painful than practical; and for the present this work will be 
conducted by the Allies’ committee of Red Cross societies. 
The time must come, however, when all peoples of the world 
will combine to solve these questions which know no boun- 
daries. Typhus and influenza have no respect for frontiers, 
and world-wide epidemics must be met by united force. 

The program of the conference really centered about the 
realization of Article XXV of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, under which members of the league agree to en- 
courage and promote the establishment and cooperation of 
duly authorized voluntary national Red Cross organizations, 
having for their purposes the improvement of health, the pre- 
vention of disease and the mitigation of suffering. It should 
be remembered that the Cannes conference was a conference 
of experts called by a committee of Red Cross societies, not a 
conference of the Red Cross societies themselves, and that its 
recommendations, therefore, are in the nature of the ende~:e- 
ment of a program which those experts already had skeiched, 
with certain suggestions for immediate work. 

Most important of these suggestions is that for the forma- 
tion of an international bureau of health, with a director, not 
necessarily a doctor but a man of international reputation, 
and an advisory council operating largely through the na- 
tional Red Cross societies, where such exist, but always in 
full cooperation with existing governmental or other health 
and relief bureaus and agencies. Prevention of disease and 
protection of health are clearly recognized as primarily gov- 
ernmental responsibilities by the Red Cross which, however, 
during the war has brought out forces that governments 
can scarcely touch. If these forces can be utilized in times 
of peace, it will become a constructive body of almost un- 
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limited possibilities. The Red Cross will not supplant but 
assist and lead the way in experiment and demonstration in 
health education. As one of the speakers said, “There are 


three states; first, research; second, experiment; third, con- 


vincing demonstration.” 

The resolutions passed speak for themselves. ‘Those con- 
cerning public health nurses and educational propaganda are 
perhaps the most distinctive ‘American contributions; the 

twelfth, urging the establishment of community health centers 
as appropriate and permanent forms of memorial to soldiers 
who have lost their lives during the war, may become one of 
the most significant of all the recommendations. 

The work of the conference was divided into six sections: 
on child welfare, preventive medicine, tuberculosis, malaria, 
venereal diseases and nursing. Dr. Roux, of France, was 
elected chairman of the conference by acclamation. Dr. 
“Welch was chairman of the executive committee. Dr. Biggs 
was made chairman of the section on preventive medicine, Sir 
Arthur Newsholme of that on child welfare, Dr. Calmette on 
tuberculosis, Dr. Laveran on malaria, Dr. Ducrey, of Italy, 
on venereal diseases, Julia Stimson on nursing. 

It was the unanimous opinion that the promotion of a 
child welfare program was of first importance. The report 


MINUTES OF THE CANNES CONFERENCE 
TO ADVISE THE INTER-ALLIED 
RED CROSS SOCIETIES 


. -. While every measure should be taken to repair the 
ravages of war and to prevent all wars, it is no less important 
that the world should address itself to the prevention and 
amelioration of those ever-present tragedies of unnecessary 
sickness and death which occur in the homes of all peoples. 

This world-wide prevalence of disease and suffering is, 
in considerable measure, due to causes which science has not 
yet disclosed, but a great part of it is due to widespread igno- 
rance and lack of application of well-established facts and 
methods, capable either of largely restricting disease or of 
preventing it altogether. 

It is clear that it is most important to the future progress 
and security of civilization that intelligent steps be taken to 
instruct the peoples of the world in the observance of those 
principles and practices which will contribute to their health 
and welfare. 

“In the accomplishment of these great aims, it is of supreme 
consequence that the results of the studies and researches of 
science should be made available to the whole world; that high 
standards of practice and proficiency in the prevention of dis- 
ease and preservation of health should be promoted and sup- 
ported by an intelligent and educated public opinion; and that 
effective measures should be taken in every country to secure 
the utmost cooperation between the people at large and all 
well-directed agencies engaged in the promotion of health. 

We have carefully considered the general purposes of the 
Committee of Red Cross Societies whereby it is proposed to 
utilize a central organization which shall ‘stimulate and 
coordinate the voluntary efforts of the peoples of the world 
through their respective Red Cross societies; which shall assist 
in promoting the development of sound measures for public 
health and sanitation, the welfare of children and mothers, 

' the education and training of nurses, the control of tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, malaria and other infectious and preventable 
diseases, and which shall endeavor to spread the light of 
science and the warmth of human sympathy into every corner 
of the world, and shall invoke in behalf of the broadest hu- 
manity not alone the results of science, but the daily efforts of 
men and women of every country, every religion and every 
race. 

We believe that the plans now being developed should at 
the earliest practicable moment be put into effect and placed at 
the disposal of the world. In no way can this be done so 
effectively as through the agency of the Red Cross, hitherto 
largely representing a movement for ameliorating the condi- 
tions of war, but now surrounded by a new sentiment and the 
wide support and confidence of the peoples of the world, and 
equipping it to promote effective measures for human~better- 
ment under conditions of peace. 

We are confident that this movement, assured as it is at the 
outset of the moral support of civilization, has in it great pos- 
sibilities of adding immeasurably to the happiness and wel- 

fare of mankind. 
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covered many points familiar to American social wor 
from instruction in pre-natal clinics to the supervisio; 
children at work. In many ways, the report was rem 
of the famous White House conference on children call 
President Roosevelt in 1909. It was interesting to note 
in the intervening decade the subject of child culture 
widened out and come to include some things which were 
then discussed. Great advances have been made in the 
ter of pre-natal clinics and in vocational guidance. In 
nection with this section, the child welfare exhibit pre 
by Dr. Lucas, of the Children’s Bureau of the Americar 
Cross, attracted special attention. There were always 2 
of people gathered about the charts, studying the diag 
or admiring the really beautiful posters. 

Dr. Biggs’ report on preventive medicine was one of 
most interesting of the sectional reports. It went de 
into the question of the economic basis of health and sid 
the necessity of a proper wage, of education, and the de 
ence of health upon public health nursing. He urg 
creation of public health laboratories as an instrume 
public health. In fact, all sections dwelt upon the impor 
of public health nurses. ‘The section upon malaria was 4 
in not declaring that without nurses various programs } 
impossible. Dr. Welch said that no subject of greater 
portance had been brought before the conference and 
pressed the hope that his colleagues in the medical profes 
would in the future give better support to the nurses’ plans 
programs than they had in the past. Sir Arthur News 
rose to state that he wished from the English point of 
to corroborate what Dr. Welch had said: There was g 
agreement not only upon the necessity of utilizing the t 
public health nurse or health visitor, as she is called in Et 
land, but also upon the need for promoting opportunities™ 
the education of nurses to meet this world-wide need. 9 

One missed in the conference a section of industrial hys 
so Closely related to the welfare of the people in ind 
employment; but it was agreed that this, like mental hy 
would be one of the first interests of the international b 
to be established. ‘There was a general recognition of 
health as a governmental responsibility, also of the fum 
mental importance of economic standards, freedom from 
housing, from overlong hours of work, from the dangers of 
employment of the immature, of the need for recreation,” 
education and, especially, of the enforcement of prote 
statutes, such as seem to have been enacted in almost all 
countries represented but too often not enforced. q ; 

No emphasis was more pronounced than that on the net 
sity in all countries of protecting women during pregn. 
and after childbirth, and of careful supervision of yo 
children. Professor Pinard made the impressive statem 
that in his judgment the war needs of France had nt 
justified the employment of pregnant women in munif 
factories. Later, when he repeated this at a crowded mf 
ing at the Sorbonne in Paris, his French: audience low 
applauded him. He declared that four weeks’ rest before ¢ 
after pregnancy’ was not enough and suggested that the 
law—children should respect their parents—be suppleme 
by a new law—parents should respect their children. 


A telegram to the Allied governments, urging immed 
action to combat the threatening spread of typhus in east 
Europe, brought the conference to an end. It adjourned 
take action. Henry P. Davison, whose warm-hearted 
terest and hospitality counted largely in the spirit of the 4 
ference, remarked: ‘‘ Having had to fight men with bul 
it looks now as if the world would have to mobilize to figh 
lice.” 4 
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_ The British Coal Commission 
Ik The Hearings and the Report 


} By Arthur Gleason 


>| S these lines are read, the Coal Commission will be 
74, remodeling the structure of Britain’s basic industry. 
vi The inquiry has already decreed the doom of private 
be | enterprise in public utilities. There remains the 
9 | te revolutionary job of creating the new form of public 
ae and joint management. What the commission has 
Sand is about to do will be the method used in transform- 
phe other great key industries from private maladjust- 
pil into a constitutional organism of industrial democracy. 
jake work is only in its beginning. The deliberations will 
Te instigator of headlines through the coming weeks. 

if e sessions are held in the House of Lerds. The scene is 
i jhutiful high chamber,-of gold, blue and red—the King’s 
ing Room—with scenes from the Round Table on the 
;. Fronting each other in informal but dramatic way 
the two systems of financial control (private enterprise 
‘i nationalization) and the two theories of management 
jaipcratic and democratic). There are twelve commission- 
: nd a judge. Three commissioners are coal-owners, three, 
Byts, three are “ impartial” representatives of allied great 
Wistries, three are ‘“‘ impartial ”’ economists, representative of 
®ocratic ideas. Mr. Justice Sankey is of'the new order of 
{¥e. He gives liberty to the witnesses to tell their story in 
i | own way, and full scope to the commissioners for cross- 
Waination. There are no restricted areas into which owners 
@it pass with their profits discreetly cached or syndicalists 
| loose, destructive theories of minority control. Sankey 
Wa brisk suavity, with a delightful smile, and a firm will. 
is a thorough gentleman, and in sweet and patient fashion 
Maes an unlettered and muddled witness and states the 
Miker’s case for him. He never employs his rich humor 
Minst simple persons, ignorant and sincere. But he shakes 


:) oe Gas : 5 . 
i) witness, and the twelve commissioners raised their voices 


/ ther, the justice, who is a large man, rose and in his bland- 
Wtone said, “Thank you, gentlemen, thank you for all 
i tributing at once.” And when labor, in herd formation, 
? inpled one famous expert to the flatness of his own shadow, 
Wkey subdivided for them the limits of their death-dealing 
ction: ‘‘ For questions of the industry, Mr. Smillie; 
istical, Sir Leo; policy, Mr. Webb,” said he. And. he 
lied that treatment from one of them was enough for any 
ticular authority who wandered into the witness chair, 
ich itself began to take on the atmosphere of the electric 
Wir at Sing Sing. I saw one owner, Mr. Thorneycroft, 
Witing his turn, eying it with a grizzled gloom. No such 
tude of questioning has ever before been permitted in an 
Wcial industrial investigation. Here you had a miner cross- 
imining a millionaire employer, and driving him into a 
Wner from which he did not escape. And an owner asking 
miner, “ What do you really want?” 


sOf the three miners, Robert Smillie will be dealt with in 
3: second of these two articles. Herbert Smith is the vice- 


president of the Miners’ Federation. Frank Hodges is the 
secretary; he is a brilliant young miner, associated with the 
Guild Socialists and their’ideas. He is clean-shaven, brown- 
eyed, lean, and forceful—a workingman with education, and 
touched with the hope of workers’ control. To such a man, 
representative of the youth of the labor movement, wages 
loom less largely than the vision of a spiritual freedom 
through widening functioning. If Smillie is the greatest 
personality thrown up by the labor movement and the sum- 
mation of a century of struggle, Hodges represents the prom- 
ise of the coming generation, which will inherit the power. 
The Guild Socialists of the miners, the industrial unionists 
of the railwaymen and transport -workers (fed on the propa- 
ganda of the Central Labor College and the I.L.P.) and 
the shop stewards of the metal workers, are some of the 
youth of the labor movement. Already cotton is beginning 
to stir to the same winds of doctrine. And when these fine 
industries move, Britain alters its center of equilibrium. The 
young are about to be heard. 

Typical of the views of Mr. Hodges are the following: © 

The miners have been excluded from management, although they 
offered a plan for increasing the output. I assure you that is the 


root of unrest. We have submitted thousands of instances of mis- 
management—ineffective clearance, want of trams. 


We have the changing ideas of one million men in relation to 
their industry—their wish to be taken into confidence, their wish 
for directive control. What alternate scheme do you suggest? Do 
you propose to cast that aspiration away? 

Of the three keen friends of labor at the table, “it is a. 
work of supererogation”’ (as President Hadley says) to in- 
troduce Sidney Webb to readers of the SURVEY. | 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money was a coalition liberal in the last 
Parliament (he is now of the Labor Party). He was on the 
Blockade Committee, and the War Trade Advisory Commit- 
tee, and associated with the Ministry of Munitions. Later 
he became parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. His writings are well known. His facile manipula- 
tion of statistics gives him the uncanny prestige of a Sher- 
lock Holmes. Sir Leo is a little Diabolo—of Genoese blood; 
his. black eyebrows against the pallor’ of his face make tiny, 
incipient horns. He has darting eyes. He is efficient in every 
motion, selecting his pamphlet out of a pile, and turning the 
pages with his left hand, doing everything the one best way. 
He grows impatient with the muddle-headed witnesses, flicks 
his wrists, crosses his legs and drywashes his hands, irritably 
implying, ‘‘Is this the sad lot we have to deal with?” <A. 
little man like a lightning bug. 

R. H. Tawney is fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, a pro- 
moter of the Workers’ Educational Association, director of 
the Ratan Tata Foundation of the University of London, 
writer of studies in economics. His hand is visible in the Re- 
port of the Committee on Adult Education and the Report 
of the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of Inquiry: on Chris- 
tianity and Industrial Problems. He is in the line of the long 
English tradition of the governing class—university training 
and established church affiliation. And, like many of the 
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church and the twin universities, he has aimed the tradition 
at social change. A main drift of his thought is: 


An acquisitive society reverences the possession of wealth, as a 
functional society would honor, even in the person of the humblest 
and most laborious craftsman, the arts of creation. To recommend 
an increase in productivity as a solution of the industrial problem 


is like offering spectacles to a man with a broken leg, or trying to 


atone for putting a bad sixpence in the plate one Sunday by putting 
a bad shilling in it the next. As long as royalty owners extract 
royalties, and exceptionally productive mines pay 20 per cent to 
absentee shareholders, there is no valid answer to a demand for 
higher wages. For if the community pays anything at all to those 
who do not work, it can afford to pay more to those who do. fs 
functional society would extinguish mercilessly those forms of prop- 
erty rights which yield income without service. ‘There would be an 
end of the property rights in virtue, of which the industries on which 
the welfare of whole populations depends are administered by the 
agents and for the profit of absentee shareholders. [The Hibbert 
Journal, April, 1919.] 

' Profits an Award of Merit 
ABOUNDING in good humor, Tawney hazes each witness, 
and chortles with merriment when the gentleman, still smil- 
ing back, sinks in the bog. Thus, an owner testified that 
profits were needed in order to reward good management. 
“T know nothing of these things,” said Tawney ; “T sup- 
posed that profits were paid to the capital invested. Tell 
me, do profits go to the manager?” 

No one seeing this care-free, lovable young person would 
guess that some months ago he lay for thirty hours in No 
Man’s Land, bleeding his life away. What saved him was 
the fact he had drunk his canteen of water, and, being 
parched, the blood so thickened as to form its own protective 
clot. When the statement is made of labor conferences, 
‘These are greybeards and fathers in Israel; where are the 
young and coming leaders?” the answer would include 
Tawney and Hodges. 

The three members of the commission representing em- 
ployers generally are Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham 
and Sir Thomas Royden. The three coal-owners are: J. T. 
Forgie, R. W. Cooper and Evan Williams. ‘These three 
coal-owners make, each in his own way, an impression of 
sincerity and staunch character, with human compassion. The 
inquiry reveals simply that they, like the miners, are caught 
in an obsolete organization, functioning creakily in this new 
century. On the fourteenth day of the inquiry, like the 
French nobles they died as gentlemen should, with Justice 
Sankey, of old-world courtesy, officiating at their last rites. 

One witness said, ‘I give my opinion without hesitation; ” 
but he had not yet crossed the zones of fire. ‘To state it in 
terms made popular by a world war: ‘The heavy emplace- 
ments were broken by the 16-inch gun of the miners’ presi- 
dent. There was no brushing away the plump of those shells. 
Then followed the clean long-distance hits of the middle- 
calibred Hodges gun, carefully aimed, effective at any range. 

Herbert Smith wheels up about once every eight hours—a 
short, squat: howitzer, which rumbles in heavy Yorkshire 
till it has cleared its throat, then drops a single fat charge, 
messing the whole landscape, and retires for the day still 
smoking and grunting. 

Sidney Webb is the machine-gun, shooting three sharp- 
nosed ones before the first has sunk into soft flesh—a rat-a- 
tat-tat which mows down everything in sight, with a bright, 
eager innocence. Smokeless and well-camouflaged, it seems to 
say, “ I am only a little one, and I wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

Tawney isn’t a big gun at all. He is the song the sirens 
sang, that wooed ships to the rocks. He is the pied piper that 
leads astray. With rumpled hair and the boyish charm of 
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Mark Twain, he lures the witnesses to a Peter Pan chase . 


in the forest far away from their safe home—and ‘“‘ Now 
you are lost,” he says. Then he smiles up at Sir Leo Money, 


that lonely sniper in a tree who picks out the fat heads j 
cracks them. ‘ a 

By the time the tired business man or tangled statisti 
has received the attentions of labor’s Big Six, he is cai 
away on a stretcher while the half-dozen kindly none 
batant financiers, across the table, look distressed, and eif 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Cooper rushes forward, too late, 4 
a bandage and a stimulant. They had not expected to att 
a slaughter. Then Mr. Justice Sankey with the Olympian 
difference to the presence of death of a General Headquar 
Statt,calls, =” Next.” 

Over all the conferences presides that spirit of keep-ye 
shirt-on which is a national characteristic. [he authep 
voice of Britain spoke when (with 800,000 men votin 
strike) Sir Arthur Duckham queried, “Is there any real 
rest in-the coal-fields or does friction exist only in this room 
Just so I saw bored British officers adding up account be 
in Ypres (on November, 1914, the “ first battle of Ypres 
when 8-inch shells were breaking in the city. 

The unrest that created the Coal Commission is buried ¢ 
in more than a century of suffering. It dates back to d 
when miners were slaves, bound to their pit for a lifetij 
It passed on to the little children who spent their childhogg 
in darkness at hard labor. It came through fiercely duriig 
the war. In the early months of the struggle, 300,000 mif 
volunteered with an eager patriotism. They volunteerec 
such numbers as to limit seriously the supply of coal. TI 
came the revulsion of feeling when some of their overlords ¢ 
ducted business as usual. It is best described in the w 
of Vernon Hartshorn, miners’ agent in South Wales, and mene 
ber of the executive of the Miners’ Federation of Gt 
Britain. On November 27, 1916, he wrote: - 


Our experience of the desire of the coal-owners to make unde 

. . : - i 

profits-at all costs while the nation has been at death grips Wi 
the enemy has resulted during the war in the feeling of the m 

of the workmen towards the owners hardening into positive hatre 


and contempt. In normal times it will be as impossible for ti 


miners and coal-owners of the South Wales coal-fields to work @ 
gether on the old lines as it will be for the Entente Powers eve 
to resume relations with Prussian militarism. 


With the war ended victoriously, with the least danger @| 
injury to the export trade of the last two generations, i 
miners pressed their case for redress. So Mr. Lloyd Georg 
had Parliament set up this coal commission. ¥ 


Bluebook Revolution | 
Many commissions have come and gone, in a hundred yeam 
with nothing left of their findings except fat bluebooks in 
northwest aisle of the British Museum, where young Fabiaé 
come and browse. Several governments have turned hi 
agitation into tired minutes, and, smiling, put the question 
In fact, there has been no better device by which embarrass ; 
cabinets could evade action and satisfy an angrily buzzi 
electorate than to call a royal commission, sitting for $ 
months, with a gentle body of recommendations which com 
so long after the uproar that no one remembers that af 
commission has sat with the patience of a hen in the b 
loft. In this way has been built up the literature of 
British social revolution. H. G. Wells’s young friend, F 
erick H. Keeling, who fell in France, found it “a great sens 
tion to feel the stream of British bluebooks flowing throu 
one’s brain.” But the effects of the radical mind workit 
through a royal commission, though far-reaching, were slo 
What was immediately needed with a million miners abof 
to strike was not a nugget of radicalism for Graham Walla 
next book, but a policy, swiftly enacted, for a basic industt 
So these innovations were made: 


y 


1. This commission was made statutory. ‘A royal cot 
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yn would not answer the purpose;” said Mr. Lloyd 
jge, “it would not have the necessary powers. We have 
sed to have a statutory commission with authority of 
Bpament behind it, with the same power as now rests in a 
): of justice.” 
1 Its findings become law, instead i; (in the words of 
RG Law) “ making reports which in ordinary. circum- 
mt es might be put in the waste paper basket. We are pre- 
sai to adopt the recommendations in the spirit as well as 
jolie letter.” 
_4 A continuing commission to take executive action in 
le the conditions of the industry, issuing interim re- 
to be carried into operation through the machinery of 
thoal control. It may continue to sit for a year, putting 
é { ‘effect units of economy and of improvement, such as 
Yaing, baths at the pithead, use of machinery in mines, 
ities and wayleaves, economics in production, transit and 
in fibution. In short, the commission is an organ of govern- 
Pi: in this new time and uncharted area in which an inmdus- 
basses over from private ownership to unification by na- 
il purchase, with the workers possessing an effective voice 
drection. 


i 
ir 
" 


6c 


hited from the governing class, men committed to “ private 
irprise.” Mr. Smillie insisted that equally impartial per- 
77 in equal numbers should be selected from groups whose 
Momic theories were not based exclusively on the 1830 
‘Yol. In short, there is no such thing as an impartial per- 
| therefore hold the balance even. 


\, | 

T). The wide area of the terms of reference. In a study 
4 the coal trade (in Tracts on Trade) made in 1830, the 
: 2ment appeared: 


e coal-owner receives twelve shillings and ninepence. This 
'he receives to remunerate him for the labor and capital em- 
‘ed. in winning the colliery, to insure him against the risk of 
jaccidents attendant upon this hazardous trade (such as the 
Msitudes of explosions and inundations). 


4 juch impertinent and extraneous questions as the effect of 
rose expensive “ explosions” on the lives of the miners have 
is commission intruded into the conference. ‘The trade is 
jaz regarded as “hazardous” for the miner as well as for 
i) money. 
él 5 hose old-time commissioners used to be rebuked by wit- 
ses, when the commissioners overstepped the terms in which 
reat landholder or industrial captain should be interrogated. 
matters as wages and the personal habits of workers 
Ge proper. But profits were not the concern of the com- 
mity or the government. For instance, in the Report of 
Select Parliamentary Committee on Coal (1873) we read: 


jour committee have not entered into an examination of the profits 
|olliery proprietors since the rise in prices. 


‘Wut they accepted unsupported statements from coal-own- 
of the miners feasting on champagne and making a pound 
Jay. (These were the very years when Mr. Smillie was 
Heiving 16 shillings and sixpence a week.) In that Parlia- 
iBntary committee of 1873, the owner was asked, “If it 
ia fair question, what were your profits?” ‘The owner 
Gt it was not a fair question and did not answer it. Those 
‘re days before the Webbs, Charles Booth and Seebohm 
fwntree had educated Britain. So we find the committee 
orting: 


are cle 


@As no standard can be laid down to fulfil the conditions of health, 
Jial comfort or moral existence, it must be left to the general 
@ling of the workmen, improved by education, to prescribe the 
per limits for their labor. 


G Never has so much of mere human stuff entered into the 
Hnsideration of important officials as in this still existent coal 


On other commissions, impartial persons had been’ 
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commission. Bonar Law summed its work of the first fort- 
night as: “A bigger advance at one time by far towards 
improving the conditions of the men engaged in industry than 
has ever taken place.” What is that advance? 

1. An Easter egg present of $35,000,000 in back pay. 

2. “Seven hours ” of work underground. 

3. Six hours in 1921 “probably”. (“ Probably ” is the 
official word in the report.) 

4. The distribution of an additional sum of $150,000,- 
000 as wages among the colliery workers (2 shillings a 
day). 

5. Voice in management. 

6. Condemnation of “ the present system of ownership 
and working.” 

7. Recommendation of a penny collected on each ton 
of ceal to be applied to housing. That means $5,000,000 
a year for housing. 

8. Raises the standard of living, shortens the hours of 
work, and converts into responsible public servants 1,100,- 
000 men and youths employed in 3,300 mines (comprising 
with their families between four and five million persons— 
one-ninth of Great Britain). 

9. A continuing executive organ of government—with _ 
half the membership miners and their representatives—to 
consider nationalization, to install joint control, and to de- 
vise improvements. 


Why Public Opinion Swung 


In 1913, the 1,100,000 miners received £82 a year (about 
$400). With the cost of living increased by 115 per cent, 
their wages have gone up to £169 a year (about $825), which 
was an increase of 106 per cent. To this £169 a year is now 
to be added about £27 a year, making £196 a year (about 
$950). A seven-hour day will mean that the men are under- 
ground, taking the average, 7 hours and 39 minutes. Small 
wonder that the representative business men of the commission 
have ordered these improvements; $950 is not extravagant pay 
for the father of a family, Seven and a half hours of some of 
the hardest and most dangerous work in the world is enough. 
What was the evidence that swung public opinion against 
“ private enterprise ” in mining? 

1. Royalties paid to the owners of the soil (who do not 
own the mines or work them) are $30,000,000 a year.- A 
pure “ property ” tax at the expense of the miner and the con- 
suming public. Steadily it was emphasized that on every ton 
of coal, on every article of manufacture, “‘ there was,” in Mr. 
Webb’s words, “a tribute due to property, exclusive of any 
service rendered to the article.” 

2. Profits for 1916 were $185,000,000. 

3. In June, 1918, 2 shillings sixpence a ton added to the 
price of coal to lessen the loss to weaker collieries, thus en- 
hancing the profits of the prosperous collieries; an instance of 
“economic rent.” ‘The coal controller tacked on this figure 
at a guess. Mr. Arthur Lowes Dickinson, chartered account- 
ant, government witness, in answer to Mr. Webb said, “ If 
profits had been pooled it would not have been necessary to 
put prices up.” 

4. The need for probing of wagons. 

5. The need for the sinking of new shafts and improve- 
ment of old ones. 

6. A divisional inspector of mines said he ‘‘ had been down 
into pits where the roads were very low and inconvenient, 
aiid he had told the managers they ought to have bigger roads 
and bigger tubs.” But they usually said they “ could not do it 
and make a profit.” 

When asked if this implied that if they got greater produc- 


{ 
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tivity, and the nation got more coal, they would get less profit, 
the witness replied it was so. 

Sir Richard Redmayne, chief inspector of mines, the head 
of the Production Department of the Control of Coal Mines, 
technical adviser to the controller of coal mines and chairman 
of the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, said: 


That the present system of individual ownership of collieries is 
extravagant and wasteful, whether viewed from the point of view 


--of the coal-mine industry as a whole or from the national point of 


view, is, IV think, generally accepted. This is a somewhat daring 
statement, but Iam prepared to stand by it. It conduces to cut- 
throat competition between owners selling coal, and is preventive of 
the purchase of materials necessary for the carrying on of the sep- 
arate enterprises at prices favorable to the coal-owners. Advantages 
which would result from collective production would be (a) en- 
hanced production; (b) diminished cost of production; (c) preven- 
tion of waste. 


Collective Production 


Turse advantages, he explained, would be due to the fol- 


lowing factors: 


(1) Prevention of competition, leading to better selling prices for 
exported coal being secured. 
' (2) Control of freight. 

(3) Economy of administration by curtailment of managerial 
expenses. i 

(4) Provision of capital, allowing of quicker and more expensive 
development of backward mines. 

-(5) More advantageous purchase of materials. . 

(6) Reduction of colliery consumption. This is very high in 
some mines. The average for the United Kingdom is 6 per cent, 
and the consumption altogether about 16 million tons. ; 

(7) More harmonious relations between the workmen and the 
operators, due to steadier work and adequate remuneration of 
workmen. 

(8) Obliteration to a great extent of vested interest and of mid- 
dlemen. From the collective production of essentials it is a very 
small step to collective distribution. This would hit hard at the 
middleman, who is a serious item in the cost to the consumer. 

(9) Unification of the best knowledge and skill, leading to greater 
interchange of ideas and comparison of methods. If good results 
were obtained at one mine and bad in another, these results would 
be open for all to benefit therefrom. 


He added that he had approached the whole question from 
these points of view—the greatest possible production of coal 
at the least possible cost with the greatest possible safety, the 
health of the workmen with the highest standard of life, and 
an increasing standard of life. It was a great mistake to sup- 
‘pose that a lower standard of efficiency followed a higher 
standard of comfort. Mr. Smillie then questioned Sir Richard 
Redmayne: . 


The miners love their children as much as other people? 
I have known cases of families, orphaned by mining explosions, 


‘whose children have been adopted by other miners who have for- 


gotten who were their own children and who were the adopted 
children. 

From your own experience in mining districts do you feel that 
the time has come when there ought to be a revolution in the hous- 
ing of the working-class population, especially amongst miners? 

As a house is, so is the individual; as is the individual, so is the 
state. 


Have you in Scotland seen houses owned by mine-owners worse 
than anything you have ever seen in Durham or Northumberland? 

I visited one village in particular in Scotland, and I have seen 
no houses in any part of the United Kingdom comparable in badness 
to those particular houses. 


Take it from me that the average earnings of the adult mining 
population prior to the war were under 25s. a week. Is it possible 
to raise a family in the state that it ought to be kept? 

It would be hard. 

Can I put it higher? Would Lady Redmayne like to try it? 


I do not like to dwell on the personal side, but since you put it 
to me, I might as well say that at the age of 20 and 21 my weekly 
expenditure on the average was 16s. 434d. per week, out of which 
I paid my board and lodgings, clothing, travelling expenses, daily 
newspaper and tobacco, and I had sufficient at the end to buy some 
boots. That is why I say it is hard. In 1878-80 my income was 
18s. 6d. per week, and there were seven of us to keep, but the fact 
that I am still alive does uot disprove that that was too little. 
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That was hard—very hard. 


Mr. Smillie remarked that a number of mine-owners hj 
assisted the government during the war in various ways. ] 
asked Sir Richard if he believed they had given as honeq 
service to the government as they gave to their own busine 

The witness answered yes. 

May I take it that if the nation take over the mines we mighs 

expect the same gentlemen to give the same service to the natio 

I can only express the pious hope that they would. % 

In answer to Frank Hodges (representing the miners), tit 
witness said there were three alternatives to the present ste 
of affairs. One was nationalization; another was ownershii 
by the owners in. combination; the third was ownership 
owners and workmen. He dared say there was a foul 
which was known as syndicalism, and which meant owne 
ship of the mines by the miners. ; 


Mr. Smillie, in a series of questions, submitted that thoy 

ands of lives had been sacrificed before mine-owners had bee# 
compelled to introduce life-saving machinery, such as wine 
controllers and apparatus for changing air currents. ] 
asked the witness if he had had any considerable experié 
in Scottish homes. 


My experience in Scotland has been as inspector. + 


Are you aware that there, at the present time, they are workin 
seams of 16 inches and 20 inches to 2% feet, and so on? ; 


I believe they are. 


Are they working along a wall where a ‘man or a boy has to li) 
on his side all day, with hardly room to turn himself? 


Yes, I have travelled myself along them for perhaps miles. 
A wall 2% feet thick, with water running down all day? 
Yes, I have had it running down my neck. 

It is not very comfortable? 

No, it is extremely uncomfortable under those conditions. 


__ It is not a position in which you would put a lad of your ows 
if you had something better for him to do, unless you wanted 
make him a mining engineer? .&§ 


I agree. 

7. Accidents, John: Robertson, chairman of the Scottisi 
Union of Mine Workers, said, killed 55,000 persons in thi 
mines in fifty years. In the last twenty years, 160,000 Dex 
sons were injured each year, or a total of 314 millions. Om 
in every seven is injured each year. “ Mining is more deadll 
than war. ‘The miner is always on active service. He ~ 
always in the trenches.” 


AM ote phae 


on 


8. Mr. Robertson gave as an instance of housing Hami 
ton, with a population of 38,000, of whom 27,000 lived # 
one- or two-room houses. Some of the miners live in some € 
the worst houses in Britain. With sincere feeling, Mr. Arthu 
Balfour said, “If the situation is as you describe, it must 
put right.” 


Patriotism and Coal 


Mr. Forcie questioned a witness about the five-days-a-wee 
policy adopted by the Lanarkshire miners, and asked if th 
Lanarkshire miner was not unpatriotic in so reducing hi 
work. The witness repudiated the suggestion. 


He declared, ‘The Lanarkshire miner is not unpatt 
otic. He gave 14,000 men, at a bob a day, to fight th 
Germans. He considers that in working five days a week i 
has done his duty by the state, and people who complain ¢ 


miners not working more ought to get their own coal ow 
and have five days underground themselves.” 


But why should they, any more than the miners of other districtt 
work only five days a week?, | é 


Why should the miners in other districts work 11 days a fortnight 
Mr. Smillie asked if, during the last few years, miners ¢ 
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itshire had not made complaints about pits working on 
hs? The witnessed answered: ‘‘ Yes. I have heard 
ving over the screen when the church bells were ring- 


(Better conditions increase production. In Durham 
ts the greatest profit in Great Britain, and in Durham 
is a shorter working day than the present act of the 


4 proposes. It was alleged that brains and machinery 
double the production. Low wages and long hours 
) production. 


| The life of a miner. Vernon Hartshorn said: 


niner never gets more than two hours a day of sun. Every 
ent he makes in his pit clothes leaves its mark. Twelve 
} worked so. I would come home so tired that I lay down on 
Srth-stone in front of the fire for hours. In the early morning, 
jauled out of bed was like going to the gallows. One man in 
iis injured every year. I have.seen six men go out from a 


} me in the morning, and the six, father, son-in-law and four 
{rought back charred corpses at evening. Men are blown to 


The miner can never ask for an armistice. ‘The miners 
longer consent to be regarded as hands, to turn out profits 
#2 shareholders. They wish to be useful public servants. State 
thip is inevitable. Unless the demand for state ownership is 
#1, syndicalism or bolshevism will take the place. If this is 
hiceded at this time, a movement will be under way that will 
Mother form than nationalization. If an increase in the stand- 
} living cannot be obtained, the miners say, “ We'll change 


rebuttal, the coal-owners submitted: 


’. There is a desire to ruin coal-owners, and so create 
ionalization. 


». Machinery exists for dealing with questions of dis- 


;, Best management in the world in British coal mines. 
z Success spread by private enterprise.’ 

j. Where will capital come from? 

5. Sterilize all the knowledge of the directors of col- 


7, Would give miners preponderant representation. 
i. Evan Williams said, “Do you think any government 
Id dare.appoint any minister of mines without consult- 


Mr. Smillie?” 


. The gigantic scale of collective bargaining was given 
jone of the causes of unrest. 


'g. Kill the export trade. 

10. Put up the price of iron and steel. 

a1. The good manager will say, ““ Why should I. worry 
keep my neighbor going?” 

12. No poverty among the miners. 

‘13. 
‘this rebuttal seems meager to the reader, it is not so slim 


e case of the coal-owners appeared to a visitor at the in- 
. The Daily News in a special article has expressed it 


Conditions for them are being improved. 


one who attends its proceedings can help coming away with 
npression that it is the mine-owners, and not the miners, whose 
is on trial. So skilfully have Mr. Smillie and his colleagues 
ged the proceedings that they have become virtually a labor 
aal, before which the coal-owners and magnates from other 
tries have to plead their cause. More than once, especially 
_Mr. Smillie or Mr. Webb has let himself go, I have been re- 
ed of reports of the proceedings of revolutionary tribunals in 
ce or in Russia. No wonder that one employer, at the end 
long cross-examination, remarked, “I am not at all happy.” 


is atmosphere arises largely from the frankly challenging atti- 
which the miners’ representatives are taking towards the exist- 
ndustrial system as a whole—an attitude which is increasingly 
alent throughout the world of labor. Mr. Smillie confiscates 
1g royalties with a wave of the hand; they are, he says, “ stolen 


Law was a scrap of paper. 
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property.” To arguments about the danger to British trade of 
granting higher wages and shorter hours, the miners reply that the 
first necessity is that a reasonable standard of life and leisure should 
be secured to the miner. In-short, if the present industrial system 
will not bear higher wages and shorter hours, they suggest, not low 
wages and long hours, but a change in the industrial system. This 
attitude clearly puzzles some of the employers’ witnesses. They do 
not want, they exclaim,.to keep down wages, provided only that they 
can be assured that trade will not suffer. They cannot understand 
Mr. Smillie when he claims that the workers’ demand for a reason- 
able standard of life takes precedence of the “rights of property.” 
“But that is property,” said one witness representing the iron and 
steel trades—and he said it with such an air of puzzled finality that 
there was nothing more to be said. 


Such is a brief summary of what the commission has done, 
and of its democratic methods of work. I have read the full © 
stenographic report, and I attended thirty hours of its sittings. 
Already, certain unionist members of Parliament see the 
revolutionary change being worked by this commission and 
are attempting to nibble away its membership. This would 
mean that the pledge of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
On April 14, 


Mr. Bonar Law, asked by Brig.-Gen. Cockerill (Reigate, C. U.) 
whether, before the Coal Commission proceeded to consider the ques- 
tion of the nationalization of the mines, he would replace those mem- 
bers of the commission who, by being prepared to report in favor of 
nationalization on evidence stated by Mr. Justice Sankey to be at 
present insufficient, had shown themselves unlikely to form an im- 
partial judgment on a matter which affected so vitally the whole 
life of the community, said: “The government has already stated 
that if the result of the miners’ ballot is against a strike the existing 
commission will proceed to deal with the other questions referred ~ 
to in Mr. Justice Sankey’s report.” 


Mr. Kennedy Jones (Hornsey, C. U.) asked whether the right 
honorable gentleman’s attention had been called to the fact that on 
the Coal Commission there was no representative of the private 
non-trading consumers; and whether he would consider the appoint- 
ment of at least three additional members, whose primary duty 
would be to see that their interests were adequately safeguarded in 
any recommendation which might be made. Mr. Bonar Law said 
the same objection applied to the course suggested by his honorable 
friend. The commission was in the middle of its work, and the 
government did not see how it could be altered. 


The commission’s greater work now begins—to carry Eng- 
land over into industrial democracy. Smillie and Sankey are 
the architects of the reconstruction. 


MEMBERS OF THE COAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Justice Sankey presided and the other members present 
were: 


REPRESENTING COAL-OWNERS.—J. T. Forgie (Scottish coal- 
owners), R. W. Cooper (chairman of South Moor Colliery 
Company), and Evan Williams (South Wales Coal-Owners’ 
Association). 


REPRESENTING MuINeERS.—Frank Hodges and Robert Smillie 
(respectively secretary and president of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain), Sir Leo Chiozza Money and Herbert Smith, 
vice-president of the Miners’ Federation. 


NOMINATED By GOVERNMENT.—Arthur Balfour (managing 
director of Arthur Balfour and Co., Limited, steel manufac- 
turers), Sir A. Duckham (director-general of aircraft produc- 
tion), Sir Thomas Royden (deputy chairman of the Cunard 
Steamship Company), Sidney Webb, and R. H. Towney 
(member of the Labor and Industrial Section of the Advisory 
Council on Reconstruction). 


The commission has the assistance of Sir Richard Redmayne 
(chief inspector of mines), S. J. Chapman (General Economic 
Department, Board of Trade), and H. J. Wilson (Minister of 


Labor). The secretary is Arnold D. McNair (Coal Mines 
Department). 
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Our God is unforgotten: 
The poet still retains a sense 
Of Him, and all the recompense 
The Great Bard has, arises hence. 


° 


Yes, God has been unchanging: 
The sun still walks its radiant curve, 
The lunging seas with poise and swerve 


Still whelm the earth’s immense reserve. 


Dull of heart and soul, 
How men their devious ways yet wind, 
Sorely perplexed and spent in mind, 
Sinful, ignorant, and unkind. 


BORN MAY 31, 1819 


WALT WHITMAN 


By Hyacinth Stoddart Smith 


‘A rebel, as was Christ of old, 


And through all centuries 


The poor remain, while churches teem 
In name of Him who walked the stream— 
Whose teaching seems as but a dream. 


And now the dream’s renewed! 
The mild acclaim of one we hear 
Who shames our sloth and coward fear, 
With bugled call, “ Life’s way is clear!” 


We turn to you, Walt Whitman! 
Brother to prophets, comrade-souled, 


You bring the truth, for us retold! 


may be said, fairly enough, that as a civic problem the 
iar has put housing “on the map” in this country. To 
| sure, we have had well attended conferences on housing 
d town planning in various parts of the country—con- 
5 that were interesting and helpful to those who par- 
d, but it is no reflection on those conferences to say that 
Hfect on public opinion was slight. Private local initia- 
jmeeting housing needs was unquestionably helped and 
{ towards better ways, but no branch of the govern- 
‘state or federal, seemed to be awakened to any sense 
ponsibility for conditions as they were and as they 
be. ; 

} Survey has already published Richard S. Childs’ ad- 
: article describing the housing of workers at munition 
sand shipyards during the war [the Survey for Febru- 
. It is as yet too early to appraise the direct effect on 
jz throughout the country that may be expected from 
lar-time experiment. One thing we have learned. It is 
5 meet the housing need it is not sufficient to build 
we must build communities. If these war-time 
‘are completed as communities and wisely administered 
influence will be of great value. By means of their 
pS as well as their successes they will show the ways in 
| our assumptions more or less based on foreign ex- 
ce must be modified to meet distinctly American needs. 
| government work is not completed so as to provide for 
ste community life in each project and if these com- 
les are not well administered, it were better for the 
of decent housing in America that this emergency hous- 
id never been built. 

‘of the most interesting indirect effects of the war-time 
ams has been its stirring up of local interest in various 
of the country. In various cities and states commis- 
nave been created to draw up “ programs” for housing 


igations, intended doubtless to suggest legislation that 


| encourage community building on broader and more 
‘ehensive plans than any theretofore suggested. Move- 
of one kind or another were started in Oregon, Wash- 
1 and California on the west coast, and similarly in 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Min- 
\ took the lead years ago in a small way with its plans 
'del farm houses, but it was the city of Milwaukee which 
bly was the first to come out during the war with a 
‘rogram. A committee had been appointed by the mayor 
investigate housing conditions, to formulate a policy 
g to correct such housing evils” as were found to exist, 
“to suggest methods whereby the growth of such evils 
- be checked.” The report of this committee published 
‘time ago contained the following admirable summary 
findings: 


approaching the housing problem in its broader aspect, we 
not fail to appreciate the gradual change in the concept of 
ament, which has been manifested so conspicuously in England 
ym the continent during the last decade or two and to some 
e in this country. Legislation relating to social amelioration, 
insportation, to land improvement and development, and to 
health has expanded the functions of government far beyond 
Ider concepts of government (which concerned themselves 
y with restrictive legislation), and has more fully organized 
is to achieve prosperity and stability because it has put the 
re of the whole above the welfare of groups or individuals. 
yut the acceptance of this newer view of the functions of gov- 
nt, housing reform is not possible of accomplishment. 


. areas. 


using ina Reconstruction Program 
| By Robert D. Kohn, F.A. 1. A. 


CHIEF OF PRODUCTION OF THE LATE HOUSING DIVISION OF THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


The report then goes on to say: 


The solution of the housing problem involves: 

The elimination of speculative land values in some residential 
districts ; 

Zoning of the city to safeguard all residential districts ; 

Economical and adequate planning of streets, transportation, 
sewage disposal, water supply, lighting, planting of trees, etc.; 

Elimination of waste in construction of homes; 

Acquiring for wage earners the benefits of ownership without 
interfering with labor mobility; 

Legislation aiming to stimulate the erection of wage earners’ 
homes; 

Public instruction as to the possibilities of housing betterment. 


The broader aspects of the housing problem are for the 
first time receiving official attention in New York state 
through the efforts of the Housing Committee of the New 
York State Reconstruction Commission appointed in January 
by Governor Smith. Under the leadership of its chairman, 
John Allan Hamilton, of Buffalo, the committee has already 
held three or four meetings in various cities. Assisted by a 
volunteer secretary, Clarence Stein, of New York, it is ac- 


tively engaged in preparing for a survey of actual housing 


conditions, not only in the larger cities, but in the smaller 
communities of the state. The survey in New York city, 
covering twenty or thirty typical blocks, is almost completed. 
It is hoped that the results of such surveys may be the basis of 
a more complete program for the committee’s work. Various 
elements of the public interested in the housing problem are 
represented in a committee of advisers appointed for the dis- 
trict covered by the city of New York and its adjacent terri- 
tory and similar committees are to be designated for other 
The scope of the investigation now to be undertaken 
may be indicated by a program which has been prepared for the 
consideration of the advisers in the New York city district. 
This draft of a program starts with the statement that it 
is intended merely to serve as an outline of some of the items 
to be considered. It delimits the territory to be covered and 
defines the class of housing to be examined as being that 
available for workers who may count on a family income up 
to $23 per week, hence capable of paying a rent of not more 
than $20 per month. As a matter of fact it is well under- 
stood that few new houses have ever been built which rent for 
less than $7 or $8 per room. ‘Those who pay less have to live 
in old houses of the dumb-bell variety or private houses altered 
into tenements. The program lists eight main topics substanti- 
ally in the following form: > 
_ PRELIMINARY SURVEY—EMERGENCY ConpiITIONS. What is the actual 
immediate and prospective need of housing for wage earners? Is 
there a shortage? (Varieties, prices, conditions, locations.) If so, 
is there any immediate means of relieving the pressure? Is the 
situation likely to be worse? If so, what recommendations can be 


made for temporary relief? Is it desirable to create some permanent 
state agency to continue the study of the problems involved? 
_ Housinc PRopuctTION IN NORMAL TimEs—AcTUAL CONDITIONS AND 
KINDS OF Houstnc NorMALLY AVAILABLE. Is the normal housing 
production what it should be, given the standards of living that 
America should set? If not, why not? What has been done in 
the past to make old and defective housing better and bring it up to 
a proper standard? Shall the old housing be left as it is until it is 
destroyed to make way for improvements? Is anything done nor- 
mally and anything to be done (financially profitable and interesting 
to the private investor) to build right standard housing (houses or 
apartments) for low wage earners. 

EXPERIENCE OF HOUSING CoMMISSIONS OF OTHER STATES AND OTHER 
CountTrigs. What positive plans have been adopted in the past or 
are about to be applied in other states, Massachusetts, California, 


[Continued on page 392] 
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War Chests In Peace Times 


The Contribution which Rinancia Federations May Make to f 
Future of Social Work 


By Sherman C. Kingsley 


DIRECTOR, THE WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


NEW impetus to bring about some better and 

more effective mobilization of social forces has 

arisen spontaneously out of the war. ‘Two years 

- ago Cleveland was one of perhaps a dozen cities 

which had federated its philanthropic agencies. Since then 
some three hundred American cities have conducted war chest 
campaigns with distinguished success, and now, growing out 
of these and other war experiences, and a consequent new point 
of view concerning methods of attack on community prob- 
lems, many more cities are contemplating federation of their 
peace-time agencies. Urgent and widespread calls, both for 
information and for leadership in the field, come to federa- 
‘tion offices almost daily. | 
War chests met with a two-fold success. The results ob- 
tained on the financial side were unequalled in the history of 
giving in America. Thirty-five per cent of the total popula- 
tion, in communities which had such campaigns, were enrolled 
as subscribers, and these contributors gave an average of $8.68 
for every man, woman and child in the community and an 
average of $22.07 for every one of the 35 per cent who did 
the giving. (See War Chest Practice, by Henry M. Wriston, 
Council of National Defense, Hartford, Conn.) Contrast 
this result—more than a third of the population enrolled as 


TYPICAL FORM OF WAR CHEST 


INITIATING GROUP | 


calls meeting for 
organization of 


GENERAL COMMITTEE | 


A large body representing 
all interests which elects 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMITTEE 


which directs activities 
through committees 


BUDGET PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


_ COMMITTEE COMMIT TER 


COMMITTER 


Individual House to 
House 


Division 


Trades 


Division 


Indust ria. Mercantile 
Division Division 


ORGANIZATION 


COLLECTION 


COMILTTEE 


Rural Office 
Division Stat? 


contributors—with the number of those, probably betwe 
and 5 per cent, who give to peace-time philanthropies and 
have a financial result worthy of careful study. 

The second and perhaps greatest result was the social 7 
tion. A new sense of solidarity and power and satisfac 
through unified action for worthy and unselfish ends was 
haps the most fundamental achievement. War chest wor 
generally had a sense of participation in an endeavor W 
their community was functioning at its best. — 4 

There are three elements that should be kept in min 
any effort at interpretation of this subject and the lesson 
be learned from it. First, there was the unifying motive 
plied by the war. One would not, of course, expect 
other appeal that could be imagined for a generation to ¢ 
the win-the-war motive resulting from the great stru 
through which we were passing at the time of these dr 
Second, there was an unusual degree of employment ani 
unprecedented wages. It is true that commodities were h 
that there were bonds and thrift stamps to pay for and m 
other demands for money. Still people had jobs and mi 
or credit and the expectation of continued high wages. ~ 
made it possible for industrial workers practically wif 
exception to join the ranks of givers and these, together ¥ 
thousands of others who never | 
before, helped produce the wont 
ful results. There was a third 
ment and that was the unity 
action and organization for a ¢ 
mon end. Men of all walks of 
gave their best ability to details 
plans and their time without s 
in whatever capacity they were as 
to serve. It was a demonstratior 
what the upper and better selves 
both individuals and communities 
do when united in a common ca 
Folks rose above racial, sectarian 
economic cleavages and tasted cooj 
ation, finding it good. 

“The question is now up all ¢ 
the country: Why not continu 
unity-of-purpose-attitude in the f 
against, poverty, disease, degradatt 
bewilderment and injustice—tl 
ancient enemies of mankind wi 
even during the war killed and 
abled more people than were 
stroyed and incapacitated by war 
self? Tuberculosis is not racial 
sectarian or political, neither is 
housing, typhoid, dirty streets, p 
water and food supply, baby dee 
or juvenile delinquency. ‘These ' ct 
lenges, it would seem, should b 


DISBURSEMENT 


COMMITTEE 


nt motive for community en- 
and teamwork without add- 
» fear of a kaiser, the hatred of 
1, or the menace of some new 
‘reatening in a spectacular or 
il form, to bring about real 
ation. 


r chest bodies usually had their x 
| AS 


5 in chambers of commerce, 
of trade, councils of defense, 
Beers or mayors or with 
ted individuals. ‘The definite 
ation of such bodies into act- 
‘rces usually followed meetings 
discussions were held, and pre- 
ries worked out. The ac- 
inying chart ‘represents the es 
. features of typical war chest 
‘zation. 
a rule there was an effort to 
these boards representative. 
ng governing group, or exec- 
board, was at the head and they 
lated with themselves prac- 
' all elements in the community 
ymmittees and teams and in 


lech <2 
Br | 


ies were included in whole or 
tin the war chest. Where this 
che case it was especially desir- 
that the war chest management 
d have broad social experience 
ision and sympathy as well as 


cial strength and business ability. 


| 
nerally, war chest boards met 


‘responsibilities with ability and 
ith of vision. ‘There were, of course, problems and 
; peculiar to the time and there were in some cities 
n features of management and methods which would not 
ded or welcomed under ordinary conditions. An emer- 
j situation existed which made it more like dealing with 
cer relief or a fire than the deliberate process of creating 
\ce-time social agency or organizing a business. 
yw that war chests have fulfilled their functions as war 
sies, some of them are already in process of becoming peace 
s or federations. The “‘ western front,” as the center of 
d interest and the field where human problems were at 
has moved from Europe and is now in the great cities 
ndustrial centers all over the United States. Whether or 
these war chests can become useful instruments for the 


‘al social betterment enterprises will depend largely on 


yrganization and outlook of .the boards which undertake 
vork. 

nere are those who, in assuming responsibility or being 
d in positions of power, seem prone to the fallacy of 
racy. ‘There are a few instances of this already in war 
communities. It usually takes the form of a small group 
eople, practically self-appointed, financially influential, 
e plan of organization contemplates self-perpetuation as 
as self-creation, in effect constituting an altruistic dynasty. 
extenuation for such succession seems to be that the first 
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OHART SHOWING FORM OF ORGANIZATION OF THE WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVE- 
LAND AND OPPORTUNITY FOR INCLUSION OF OTHER AGEN- 


CIFS DOING SIMILAR WORK 


-0-0-0-0- 


Menber Organizations appoint two delegates each, representing Exeou= 
tive Boards and Paid Workers, to the General Board 


RNY 


NS 


feelers 


- SQRREaeese) Rap Alrc 


By OM ASR oD 


elsots ey hbNe 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


which is responsib le tor got \Squot of activities thru 


Paid Staff _ 


and committdées 
e of various kinds. In many 
; the leaders in the war chest aah Children's 
ent were officers, directors Planning Work 
olunteers in the social ser- 
A S 5 Bs Oentral PINANCE Endorse- 
gencies of their respective cities. | Budget ment RR EE 
ore elin= Ccnae 
few cities the budgets of local mnaney Publicit “be 


KEY 


CL represents member organizations. 
W 
MYY represents any eligible organizations. 


represents committees appointed by Board 
of Trustees from community at large, on 
basis of interest in work and qualifica~ 


tione for service. Other committees ore- 
ated as problems arise, : ; Le) 


“a 


board is such a good one. This school believes in the efficiency 
of direct and vigorous methods by a comparatively small board. 
Having control of funds and the avenues of approach to givers, 
they would exercise this authority vigorously in the social ser- 
vice field. If they thought consolidation should be effected be- 
tween two or more agencies they would expect to see it done. 
Likewise if a certain enterprise did not seem useful to them 
they would know how to bring it to an end. =e 

There is no doubt that many adjustments and improve- 
ments need to be made in the philanthropic field, where there 
is so much individualistic and localized effort by a large num- 
ber of agencies, often poorly coordinated, and where these 
agencies themselves have failed to grasp many of their larger 
obligations and to make provision for correcting these defects 
of administration and failure of broad functioning. How- 
ever, it does not seem probable that many communities will 
make the mistake of undertaking an autocratic policy for 
bringing about such ends. There must be broad understand= 
ing and sympathetic approach in order to bring about adjust- 
ments and solutions that will prove satisfactory. It requires 
a clear vision of real needs and moral suasion, based on cor- 
rect fundamental understanding, to exercise an enduring lead- 
ership. In view of what has recently happened to the supreme 
exponents of the efficiency of autocratic power, and of 
the lessened awe of the world generally for autocratic pro- 
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cedure, it would seem inexcusable for individuals and groups 
in any community to fall into this error in the social service 
field. 

There is an entirely opposite point cf view held by another 
group of people who oppose or question the federation idea. 
This group fears that small and unimportant agencies will 
be unduly benefited and given unwarranted prominence and 
standing through the application of the federation plan. ‘Their 
fear is that the high standard agencies will be levelled down 
and the others levelled up; that agencies of little or no social 
use will suddenly find their budgets raised and that they will 
have equal standing and prominence with the others. Along 
with this goes the fear that the autocratic attitude spoken of 
above will control federations. The answer to these points is 
that both of them have real substance and that in working 
out the plans of federation both must be avoided. 

It should be remembered that the very agencies to which 
these people make reference have grown up under -the system 
which inferentially they advocate, viz., that prevailing in non- 
federated cities. It is also-true that it is entirely possible for 
agencies, with names which imply a wider field than that 
which they occupy, to associate with the project social and 
financial leaders and powerful interests in the community and 
to get a backing and support relatively out of proportion to 
other services and needs. 

A statesman, in speaking of the fast-growing problems and 
complexities of governments, said recently, “ Kingdoms have 
outgrown their rulers.” Social work had humble beginnings. 
In this country beginnings were easy. Our belief in individ- 
ualism and freedom of expression made it possible for almost 
anyone to start an organization. Indeed, individuals go ahead 
without any organization. As a result, we find that every 
community has philanthropies by tens, hundreds or thousands, 
according to the size of the city. From modest beginnings 
budgets have grown until the amounts to be raised in a year 
run into millions in the larger cities, and thousands or hun- 
dreds of dollars in our smaller communities. In Cleveland, 
a day’s work of the social agencies brings them in touch with 
over nine thousand people. It is probable that New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia could approximately arrive at their 
number by multiplying this figure by as many times as these 
cities are larger than Cleveland. 

Our philanthropies may not have outgrown their promoters 
but social work, as a field, certainly needs larger interpretation 
by somebody and machinery for cooperation and for function- 
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ing in larger and more constructive ways. About the 
answer most Cities can give, if asked how many agencies 
have, what they do, what they earn, the amount of et 
ments, the value of property, how they fill the need 
force to meet problems in their field, how they inte 
and apply experiences gained and facts gathered—is to 
to a directory. This helps but it does not, in spite of its 
pages of agencies, constitute a militant instrumentalit 
more than a list of names and addresses and facts) 
draftees constitutes an army. ie 

The case-work idea needs to be applied to agencie 
problems themselves. One town of 450,000 populatioy 
sixty child-caring agencies. “They are sponsored by frat 
organizations, sectarian bodies, national groups and ge 
boards. They are all interested in subsidies; they are ze 
for their denominations and fraternal orders. Anyone fam 
with the fruits of such situations knows about how 
leadership in the child welfare cause comes out of such 
ditions and would probably predict that the sixty instif 
will continue to be filled with children if measures for m 
ing orphanage and destitution depend upon them. Ai 
moment we may perhaps not need less attention to the 
of social wreckage but we do need more statesmanship it 
study and prevention of wrecks. 

The federation idea proceeds on the belief that the com 
ity has people who, by interest and sympathy and abilit 
capable of viewing this whole field with benefit to the! 
This the federation undertakes to bring about throug 
planning of work, its budget studies and attention to_ 
lems and needs and the resources adequate to meet 
needs. 

There has been a recognition of this need in certait 
‘where bodies, known as Central Councils of Social Agen 
have been at work. Certain achievements have been 
by these bodies but it has been some years since the idea 
started and while some improvements have been made by 
they have not had the organization and the program w 
appealed to the imagination of either the workers or the ga} 
public. This is largely because they have not seen fit to ¢ 
hold of the problems which got at the essentials. What# 
need is a more courageous program and to have the | 
age of their convictions. 
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Planning and Budget Study 4 


Tue League for Preventive Work, in Boston, has do e 
notable work at interpretation of the facts and expenil 
gained in social work by a group of high-grade agencies 
furnish one of the best examples of the social use that 
be made of data which is hidden away in the archiv 
thousands of agencies all over the country. We shoul 
ceed on the basis that these agencies are for broad socié 
and not instrumentalities for the gratification of a va 
social impulses. 

Those interested in this subject should consult the vol 
Financial Federations, issued by the American Associati0. 
Organizing Charity. This book deals exhaustively with 
experiences of pioneer federations and the problems a 
culties in the field as seen by the author. The title 
the author and the committee on a wrong major. Fe 
workers are no more interested in finances detached from 
vital work of the social service field than is a case comp 
of a charity organization society interested exclusively in 
rial relief. As we have said before, federation workers 
a first essential of work the planning and budget stu 
the gathering of knowledge of problems with which the 
cies, individually and collectively, must deal. This is not 


0 the annual period of budget study and review, but is 
cess through the year by monthly finance and service re- 
‘through an office which is an established center and 
m to which such matters come naturally and automatic- 
sIn other words, the case work idea is applied to agencies 
xoblems themselves and when the facts are known and 
an is made, the federation and its agencies go out and 
\nize’”’—i.e., get the funds. 

ts book as most SURVEY readers know, was issued under 
‘mittee of four, three of whom are social workers. One 
se three is now in a federation, another is in War Camp 
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tion is thus the 
larger self of the 
organizations and 
owes its existence 
and continuation to 
them. Methods of 
appointment vary 
somewhat in the dif- 
ferent federations 
but they are built on 
this general principle. 
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nunity Service, which is supported by war chest funds, 
e third is on an important mission for the National In- 
tion Bureau, a body created by the war chest cities. 
of the strong points made in this book is the need of 


tent leadership if federation is to be undertaken. 
The movement, calling as it does 


doubt on this point. 
' better interpretation and more 
| whole social service field, and for 
‘eting the problems encountered, 
‘or ability, tact and vision of the 
kind; and it is hoped that the 
of these three men will help 
lve this problem of competent 
‘ship. 

fe chart [see page 343] gives the 
' outlines of the usual federa- 
plan of organization. It recog- 
'the democratic principle of con- 
and participation by those con- 
d in whatever enterprise is to 
dertaken. 

fe Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
has a general board made up of 
‘delegates chosen by each con- 
nt agency. These delegates rep- 
t both board members and givers 
paid workers. “This body holds 
erly meetings for the discussion 
licies, improved methods and new 
ments and is a sort of town-meet- 
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ing assembly for so- 
cial service matters. 
At its annual meet- 
ing this genera] 
board elects 24 
trustees of the Wel- 
fare Federation, one- 


third of whose 
terms expire each 
year. In addition 


six are elected by the 
trustees themselves. 
These trustees are 
responsible for the 
work of the federa- 
tion which is carried 
on through the office 
and the committees, 
as indicated on the 
chart. The federa- 


War chest cities 
in which there is a 
federation can easily 
solve the transition 
problem, for the fed- 
eration plan of or- 
ganization provides 


for admission of 


other agencies which meet the usual 
standards required by endorsement 
committees or the sanctions governing 
well-ordered social work. Such agencies 
are usually passed upon by an admit- 
ting committee and admitted by action 
of the board, then they elect their two 
delegates. The war chest, with 

effective organization and its commit- 
tees and teams reaching all interests 
of the community, can become the 
finance committee of such a body. As 
a rule the war chest already has on 
its board men who are on the boards 
of local organizations and federations. 

In cities where there is no federation, . 
it should not be a difficult matter to 
organize a representative body which 
recognizes the democratic principle of 
representation and which would include 
directors of social agencies,, contrib- 
utors, social workers and all elements 
which should have a place. 

One essential of federation practice is the making of bud- 
gets and the planning of work. [See Year Book for 1919, Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland.] These matters are regarded 
as fundamental and are founded on the tenet that action should 
be based on a knowledge of facts and conditions. .This pro- 
cedure is to secure as accurate knowledge as possible of com- 
munity plans and problems and work that needs to be done, 
also to get the facts about the agencies and resources that are 
available to do the work. When this has been accomplished, 
and when it is known what such work ought to cost, the 
money-raising process begins. The work and the money which 
enables the work to be done, are as intimately related and 
interdependent as is the income of a man and the worth-while 
life work which it makes possible for him. 

War chest managers made an effort to observe the budget 
principle, but there was an emergency on and it was impossible, 
with the fast growing army and new demands and the 
stress and excitement of war, to secure as accurate data and 
to do as effective budget-planning work as was desirable and 
as, of course, can be done under normal conditions. Had 


into the 
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the war continued and ‘had there been other drives, this work 
would doubtless have been correspondingly perfected. ‘There 
was no endorsing committee and war chests were obliged to 
create Committees to investigate and report on war charities 
which wished to participate. Growing out of this experience, 
as has been stated, the war chest cities have created the Na- 
tional Investigation Bureau. 

Another subject of interest is that of quotas. The quota 
principle is intrinsically sound and war chest managers per- 
formed a real service in introducing it and applying it to this 
war emergency. To be sure, quotas were often crudely 
worked out. For example, percentages suggested for those 
with incomes ranging from one thousand to twelve hundred 
dollars a year vary in different cities from five-tenths of 1 
per cent to 4 per cent and from one hour per month to one 
day per month of wages. Differences in living costs and 
wage conditions could not have varied so widely in these cities 
and this disparity was due to haste and lack of data. 

‘There were, of course, objections and protests growing out 
of indicated quotas. In some instances it was vigorously ap- 
plied and it was often just as violently resented, but on the 
whole the sanity of the proposition appealed to people and 
they welcomed some guide or information by which an idea 
could be had of individual responsibility. Everybody under- 
stands that you cannot profoundly move the whole body politic 
on any great question without overstress and often hardship in 

_ some instances. The war chest faced a gigantic money-rais- 
ing task and every right-thinking person desired a part in it. 

The fundamental idea of the quota plan was not to set up 
‘the doctrine of the “ big stick” but to recognize the value of 
a measuring stick. It assumed that right-minded people wanted 
guiding data. The majority of the people did want it in re- 
lation to war chest charities and they would like to have 
it concerning their peace-time agencies. Intrinsically it is no 
fairer for people who have giving ability to be slackers and 
shift the obligations of a community undertaking on the 
shoulders of others than for men to escape responsibility of 
becoming soldiers. ‘The national authorities found it neces- 
sary to name quotas for states and cities and this, in turn, was 
carried to individuals. 

These are only steps in a process that looks toward placing 
social work and social obligations on such a basis that they 
can be more broadly understood, and it is hoped, more widely 
supported. Budget-making and the quota idea have a broad 
relationship to education and publicity concerning social work. 

- War chest managers boldly went to the public with the 
whole war program. They asked the whole community to 
think of one subject at a time and to cooperate in the ac- 
complishment of a common end. They marshalled the in- 
formation concerning all the units which made up the forces 
that were standing back of the soldiers, claimed the at- 
tention of their respective communities and got it. The press, 
movies, pulpits, magazines. lecture platforms, billboards— 
every avenue of publicity was open and the idea was put over. 
The interest of every element in the community was enlisted 
because the whole field was involved. 

The community is more interested than ever before in know- 
ing what its field of social service really is. No community 
is complete without hospitals, without agencies for the care 
of neglected and dependent children and for the aged, with- 
Out agencies to carry on health service, to do Americanization 
work, recreation work. It is the purpose of the federation 
to bring about a better understanding and knowledge of so- 
cial service as one of those broad fields of endeavor which is 
essential to the wellbeing and good name of a community. It 
endeavors to provide a means for the interpretation of experi- 
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_ of principles might issue from it to deal with this situation 


ences gained and the facts gathered in the prosecution of 
work, and make for a more orderly and effective applicatig 
these findings to the problems. . a 

The question that confronts us now is how to face 
problems which are immediately before social workers. T 
are many indications that we are on the eve of great expa 
in social work both locally and nationally. Big plans fo 
largement and extension are under way. Commercial gr 
are organizing to promote and put over these contemply 
campaigns and are naturally interested in stimulating t 
Various denominations are raising funds aggregating hundy 
of millions; some of this at least is for social service. 

It may be interesting in passing to comment on certain 
ditions in allied fields. In many communities municipal gay 
State governments are embarrassed by shortage of fu 
Schools are closing recreational centers, evening classes 
summer schools, and teachers are leaving because of inadeq 
pay and lack of funds. Institutions for public dependents 
unable to give adequate care to inmates because they are 
sufficiently financed. Feebleminded persons and other de 
tives needing special care are on the lists of private ag en 
because public funds are not in hand to build and care for th 
in appropriate institutions. Social workers should be the] 
informed people in the community in such matters and ¢ 
sequently the most telling advocates for the proper support 
these governmental agencies which affect the whole peo 
Is it too much to expect that along with the promotion of. 
plans for expansion and speeding up for national and f 
private enterprises, that due consideration will be given 
these people to the larger and more fundamental affairs wh 
affect the whole community ? 

A meeting of local representatives of national organizati 
was recently held in Columbus. The purpose was to learn. 
plans which the various national organizations have for 
state and its various localities. "The mere recital of cont 
plated programs left one with the impression that one of 
supreme needs of the times is for something sound, as well 
something big. It emphasized the need of an evaluation 4 
understanding of the present forces as one of the first es 
tials. 

It is probable that there will be a series of surveys either p 
ceding or following such campaigns. There is a general 
ceptance of the idea that social movements, as well as @ 
work, should proceed on a basis of knowledge, but here agé 
it is to be hoped that these may not be so numerous as to mé 
it advisable for communities to take out survey insurance, | 

In 1909 President Roosevelt called a notable conference 
child welfare. It resulted in a constructive program wh 
had a great influence in this field. Recently another conf 
ence, this one international, has been called. Would it 1 
be helpful at this time if the President, or some department 
the national administration, would call a similar meeting 
deal with this broad question of community organization 2 
functioning, with the end that some guiding and correlating 


Our national social service organizations proceed on a son 
what different basis from governmental processes. The peo} 
elect their President and other national officers and have 
least that much chance to have a voice in policies and quo 
for government bonds and in other administrative or advist 
matters that proceed from Washington. In the case of natio nai 
philanthropic organizations there is little or no chance for ani 
voice on the part of communities in quotas or requests or 6% 
pectations which proceed from bodies which expect vari 
communities and states to respond to the action of the ret 
spective governing bodies, | 
_ The federation idea is interested in an orderly way in fin 
ing out community responsibility not only for its local affair 
but for its proper relationships and obligations to these f 
tional bodies. Should not these national bodies themselve)/ 
work toward some such understanding? ; 


HE French government wishes to use the return 
of the exiled population to their old homes as an 
occasion to encourage and develop cooperative 
methods among the people. In this endeavor it is 
wise. Although one of the first building cooperatives 
started in Paris and has been a great success; although 
Franche Comté and the Landes have in their different 
3 contributed much to the history of cooperation, as have 
center of France and Normandy; although the central 
's office of the Cooperators of France has done a great 
mess and is a powerful organization—yet it is correct to 
that France has not been a cooperative country, just as 
correct to say that Russia has been. 

is not necessary to go into any mystical ethnography 
plain this. The chief reason is the French Revolution 
‘the various revolutions and reactions that have followed 
ng the nineteenth century. The French Revolution was 
atially an industrial movement, teaching the equal dignity 
tach man and the right of every member of the state 
‘tand alone. It was an anti-religious, anti-feudal move- 
t whose great practical achievement was to take the land 
a the great landlords (chief among whom, need it be 
, was the church) and divide it up among the peasants 
qual strips. This was succeeded by the Code Napoléon, 
ch destroyed primogeniture with the result that the land 
been divided and subdivided throughout a century, till 
whole country is parcelled into tiny little pieces, of which 
man often owned nineteen or twenty slips. This is the 
sral condition, although in Normandy and in the south- 
t of France it is not true, and large estates are still com- 
.. Liberty and Equality thus became the watch-words of 
revolution and were the bugbears of the reaction. In 
yy cases Fraternity was excluded from.the program of 
| parties, royalist or republican, church or state, although 


TRACTOR USED AS STATIONARY ENGINE IN THRASHING 


Cooperation for Rural France 
By Francs F. L. Birrell 


Fraternity of a kind remained the motto of the right. This 
political condition has lived one hundred years and remains 
today. The reaction has now invented a new phrase Union 
Sacrée—a twentieth century form of Fraternity to crush Lib- 
erty and Equality—and we are still back in the eighteenth 
century. 

This is old history and politics, but it has bearings on co- 
operation and its comparative lack of development in France. 
French agricultural life has grown up on a basis of extreme 
individualism. “Ici c’est chacun pour soi” is a familiar re- 
frain in the country villages. Chacun pour soi was the 
motto of the smallest proprietor. 
in the old days to have everything of one’s own and so not 
to have to rely on one’s neighbor for anything, that neighbor 
who took the other side on the Joi de la séparation del’ eglise 
and was a rufhan in the bargain. So the first business of each 
little landowner was to collect all the machinery he could 
possibly want—ploughs, harrows, a mowing-machine, a 
binder, and even a horse-driven thrasher working on the prin- 
ciple of the tread-mill. Then one could look/across the hearth 
contentedly in the evening and chuckle to one’s wife, “ Ici, 
chacun pour soi.’ 

The authorities and some of the more intelligent farmers 
have realized that a return to such conditions is impossible, 
especially in the old war zone, because of the shortage of ma- 
chinery and still more because of the loss in man-power, which 
has fallen mainly on the agricultural classes. The first thing 
to do was to attempt to redivide the land with a view to the 
suppression of the morcellement due to the division and sub- 
division of estates, so that quite a small farmer often owned 
twenty little strips or Jopins of land, scattered about his vil- 
lage, and he spent half of the day walking from one to an- 
other. It can be imagined how this system prevented coopera- 
tive cultivation on a large scale. Under recent legislation all 
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land is to be classed into three qualities and redivided so as 
to group each farmer’s land into one or two blocks, no money 
being paid except in such cases as it is impossible to redis- 
tribute the land in exactly the same proportions as it was 
before, in which case compensation to the value of the loss 
sustained will be given. ‘The difficulties in the way of put- 
ting this act into eperation over the whole of France will 
be very great. But in the war zone, where nobody but sol- 
diers has been living for four years and where the old land- 
marks have often disappeared, the law should prove most 
beneficent. When the farmers’ land has been grouped to- 
gether in large blocks, it will be possible to undertake coopera- 
tive cultivation with modern machinery, which is still un- 
‘known in many parts of France because unsuitable for the 
small farming as practised before the war. 

Farmers returning home after: three years to a denuded 
country will have to economize in machines and must unite 
_to buy tractors, for instance. Here the government again 
has acted with foresight, and will sell tractors to communes 
or cooperative societies at half the price to individuals. Also, 
such societies and communes will be able to borrow money 
from the government at 
I per cent: thus being 
able to obtain for practi- 
cally nothing that first 
essential, adequate agri- 
cultural credit. One of 
the difficulties will be 
the suspicion and unwill- 
ingness on the part of 
the farmers to embark 
on this new machinery. 
Here such groups as the 
Society of Friends, who a 
are working in the =& Se a 
Meuse, can make them- ar rh LN y aan 
selves especially useful. «/» /jll! \ iis Wei ale Hi 

: j HEN (h | 
Many of the American iN We oe Wel VAY Ley 
Quakers have been ac- 
customed to such ma- 
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HAY LOADER AT WORK 


chinery since their childhood and will be able to prove t ej 
utility by the best method—practical demonstration. el 
once cooperative ploughing has been started, cooperativ 
harvesting, thrashing, sheepfolds, etc., should follow in du 
course. ; 
If this new system has the success hoped for in the Meuseye 
it will be mostly due to the enthusiasm and idealism of ome) 
man—M. Georges Lecourtier, the mayor of Bras, where fi 
was a farmer before the war. His village was in the batth 
line and is now a ruin; so he filled in his enforce 
leisure by reading about cooperation in Europe and visiting) 
refugee farmers from the Verdun region, scattered all over 
France, and converting them in dozens to the new methods 


_When a few months ago he was decorated by the president | 


of the republic with the legion of honor, everyone who knew } 
him felt that rarely had this recognition been better earned} } 
and it is noteworthy that congratulations flowed in from 
every political party—an almost unknown state of affairs) 
The workers of the Friends’ Unit consult with him on every} 
agricultural step they take, and on his advice they have beens 
ploughing up large communal gardens for vegetables and oats, | 
which the inhabitants are 
finding on their returm) 
this spring, and whi 
may encourage them 
continue the same sys 
tem. 

So much for the com 
opératives de produc 
tion. But these would), 
be quite incomplete with=| 
out a similar system of} 


fortunately less hard 
_ start, such as have be 

springing up behind t 

line in the Meuse du 


small shop-keepers 1s ; 


| 


J)se cooperatives, which can 
sitted with a small deposit by 
'fan fifty subscribers, are in 
sdieuse linked up with central 
ing committees, which in 
urn are linked up with the 
wat Général des Coopéra- 
Francaises at Paris. There 
arge number of these coop- 
©s, which have a consider- 
amount of local government, 
Jed throughout the villages 
afl the line in the Meuse. And 


twork will be spread further 


i towards the old Verdun bat- 


is bring on their own ruin. 


Sing. These cooperatives have — 
@y been extremely successful, 
a so far confined to the sale 
‘od and the simpler groceries 
O per cent cheaper than in other shops. 

fe authorities are very anxious that the Quaker distribu- 
jof furniture, household goods, tools; garden and field 


1g 


mal cases, should be sold from these cooperatives. If 
nareholders are unable to pay at first, they can be given 
‘ against their war indemnities, and tickets of admission 
: cooperatives can be distributed by the mayors; the money 
repaid later when the farmers are on their feet again. 
sentatives of the Friends can, if they wish, act upon the 
al committee, and they will be given full direction in the 
1 allotted to them for reconstruction as to where it is de- 
to start such stores. At first it may be necessary for cer- 
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9 etc., which are to be sold rather than given except in ex- 


BIJAC TRACTOR—SKIDDING LOGS 


tain of the Quakers to act as managers for these local stores; 
but it is hoped that local French people, preferably the village 
shopkeepers before the war, will soon be able to act as local 
managers, so that the whole work can be handed over to them 
and the Friends’ Unit leave the district with as little jolt as 
possible. Saving these inhabitants of the ruined areas of 
France from the hordes of middlemen who lived on them be- 
fore the war, and helping them to unite for this purpose will 
be doing them a far greater benefit than any amount of in- 
discriminate charity could ever do. This is the view of the 


_ French authorities, and it is fortunate that they are men 


with so sympathetic an understanding of the needs of 
the people. 


SPRING TOOTH HARROW AT WORK 


This and the other drawings illustrating this article are used by the French government in 
efforts to educate the peasantry to the use of the most approved labor-saving methods of 
agriculture 
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Behind each wooden door, kept shut night and day, is a human being full of vitality and energy—and alone 
with his thoughts 


Solitary 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


W hat kind of jailer is Uncle Sam? Ever since the war took 
four million young men out of civil life at the period when 
crimes and misdemeanors are most frequent, there have come 
stories of the treatment of the inmates of military prisons. 
There have been accusations of overcrowding and of mistreat- 
ment, particularly of political prisoners. To get at the truth 
of conditions, the National Civil Liberties Bureau and the 
SURVEY commissioned Mr. Lane to visit the three disciplinary 
barracks, two United States penitentiaries, several county jails 
and one state prison in which federal prisoners were confined. 


I. 
HE war has greatly augmented interest in our 
military prisons. People who a few months ago 
had never heard of these institutions are now ask- 
ing what manner of places they: are. Mothers 
whose boys. went off proudly to France or to camp 
while men were still needed for fighting suddenly learned 
that their sons were now in prison. In prison! What 
did it mean? What kind of prison? What punish- 
ment were their sons receiving? How did Uncle Sam 
treat those who offered their lives for their country and then 
broke faith with the new environment in which they found 
themselves? The friends of conscientious objectors, too, heard 
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AT FORT LEAVENWORTH, TWENTY SOLITARY CELLS IN THE 


SUB-BASEMENT 


His instructions were to become as familiar as possible 
the actual workings of these institutions and, in reporting | 
them to readers of the SURVEY, to present the good with 
bad. His articles, of which this is the first, refrain from 
conventional discussion of theories about criminals and 
causes of their wrong-doing. They describe rather what 
do in prison, how they live from day to day, how they 4 
punished and what effect the punishment has on the 
whether prison life prepares them for a renewed grap plim 
with the world at large on their return —EDITOorR. 


stories of cruelties practised, and demanded the truth 

Peace cannot lessen this interest. The men sent to ow 
military prisons during the war are still there, with the ex 
ception of a few hundred who have received clemency. Others} 
are arriving every day, for the army of the United State 
is still a large organization and, if present signs point true 
will continue to be. So long as a soldier exists, the milita’ 
prison is an important feature of national life. Not only is} 
it charged with rehabilitating hundreds of young men. It 
in some measure a test of military enlightenment. It shows 
the discipline of the soldier. It tells us what the soldier think 
of hjs fellow man, for our conception of human nature 
revealed by the methods we take to reform it. 


wre are three military prisons in the United States. These 
| Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, Governor’s Island, N. XS 
Wilcatraz Island, San Francisco Bay. Five years ago 
ojame military prisons was dropped and disciplinary 
rks was substituted, for the purpose of emphasizing 
rij2formative rather than the penal character of the 
/ Punishment by abuse or violence was _pro- 
i, except in the event of mutiny, escape or similar out- 
ti—and then only enough force could be used to restore 
“| Disciplinary organizations of prisoners, called bat- 
#3, were established to supply military training to those 
wit was believed, could be made fit for military life and 
able them to be honorably restored to the army after 
g only part of their terms. A department of psychiatry 
Sociology, established at Ft. Leavenworth, was expected 
Ke possible a greater individualization of treatment. In 
ae changes were so important that a disposition soon 
ijed itself to cease to regard these places as prisons, and 
Hk upon them as schools for the teaching and discipline 
jrant soldiers. 

Ht they remained prisons. Men could still be compelled 
ind for nine hours a day with their wrists handcuffed 
> doors of their cells in front of them, and they could be 
#1 upon a diet of bread and water for fourteen consecu- 
alays. All prisoners except those enrolled in the disciplin- 
Wattalions continued to be known by number, which they 
f conspicuously in figures two and a half inches high on 
t breeches and coats. A fairly rigorous prison discipline 
pprevailed, stiffened at points by military requirement. 
rd labor” continued to be the purpose for which men 
( confined, and solitary cells remained a recognized and 
1 used form of punishment. At Ft. Leavenworth, the 
‘one of the three prisons not situated on an island, most 
ne men who worked outside the walls continued to be 
inpanied by guards with shotguns. Life remained for the 
j part a barren stretch, and facilities for recreation and 
al improvement were few and inadequate. With the 
»tion of manacling the hands to the cell doors, all of these 
itions exist today. 

ayone subject to military jurisdiction may be sent to these 
ns. He may or may not have committed a purely military 
ise. He may have been absent without leave, disobeyed 


1 


ij 


ts, been disrespectful or insubordinate, quitted his place 
uty, been found asleep or drunk on post, deserted or 
itted any one of nearly two hundred specified military 
ses. On the other hand, he may have stolen, committed 
i. gambled, perjured himself, destroyed property, been 
y of sodomy or rape, or committed any offense for which 
“il court would punish him. Before the war the great 
rity of men sent to these prisons were military offenders. 
scription brought an increase in the number of those who 
committed other kinds of crimes. The effect of this has 
to bring together in the same institutions men who are 
) sense really criminals, men who committed crime under 
ig provocation, and men who are by every recognized test 
nerates and perverts. It is as if the population of our 
prisons had been turned into our military ones. 


IE 


hen I went to the disciplinary barracks at Ft. Leaven- 
h, I did so with the knowledge of the War Department. 
as known that my purpose was to find out all that I 
| about the real workings of the institution.. From the 
t every facility for getting the facts was accorded to me. 
nel Sedgwick Rice, the commandant, gave me a pass that 
7ed me to roam the prison at will. I visited the prisoners 
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at their work during the day and in their cells at night. I ate 
at their mess, played checkers with them in their wings and 
established friendships among them. Guards and sentries soon 
came to know me and opened doors and unlocked gates with- 
out compelling me to show my credentials. Records not ordi- 
narily shown to outsiders were placed before me. Officers 
from Colonel Rice down gave me unstintedly of their time. 
No question that I asked was refused an answer. 

This in itself was unusual. Ordinarily outsiders are not 
welcome in prisons. When admitted they are usually taken 
on quick tours and allowed to see only the surface. I had just 
come from visiting a number of Kansas jails into some of which 
I had fairly to break my way. Whatever else may be said 
about the barracks, I am convinced that Colonel Rice and 
his associates are entirely willing that the public should know 
what goes on there. ; 

And let it be set down at once that brutality and repression 
do not reign. The spirit informing the barracks as a whole 
is not one of indifference to prisoners’ welfare. The prisoners 
are regarded as fundamentally human beings, capable for the 
most part of again becoming soldiers with an honorable status 
or of being returned to civil lifé as useful citizens. ‘True, 
this attitude is not always shown in ways that convince the 
prisoners. Then, too, during the war several conditions existed 
making normal efficiency and the carrying out of formulated. 
plans extremely difficult. Nevertheless, the barracks is pioneer- 
ing in some of the most useful activities of modern penology. 


BEHIND THE WOODEN DOOR ARE BARS 
The board and blankets shown are the facilities granted 


for the sole respite from the monotony of solitary— 
sleep 
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There are things about it that eight to be changed at 


once. Physical inadequacies exist that are a shame to the 
United States government. The machinery of repression is 
much in evidence, even if the spirit is absent. ‘The barrenness 
of the prisoners’ life defeats many of the better purposes of 
the institution. And instances of harsh and even brutal treat- 
ment have occurred, though these have been in defiance of, 
rather than in accordance with, the administration’s policy. 

Some of these general conditions of barracks life I shall 
attempt to describe in a second article. Here I propose to 
discuss a single feature of that life: the use of solitary con- 
finement as a‘means of punishment. 


fh aaa . Ill. 


It is true that prisoners are placed in solitary confinement 
on bread and water, for fourteen consecutive days and nights, 
and that this is a regular and prescribed form of punishment. 

It is true that prisoners are frequently kept in these cells 
for second periods of fourteen days and nights, in addition 
to the first periods and following them without interruption. 
During such periods they are fed the regular diet. 
 Itis true that third periods of confinement sometimes follow 
the second, during which prisoners are put back on bread 
and water. 

It is true that three prisoners, whose experiences I verified, 
were within recent months confined in these cells for more 
than eight weeks continuously, and that one of them was so 
confined for ten weeks. That there are other instances I have 
no doubt. ; 

It is true that these solitary cells, twenty in number, are 
closed cells, that is, they are equipped with heavy wooden 
doors that are shut the moment a prisoner enters. ‘These doors 
are kept shut, day and night, throughout his confinement 
except at meal-times and daily count. The prisoner may not 
come out for exercise or for any other purpose except to take 
a bath, once a week. Light enters through two small screened 
transoms at the top and bottom of these doors. This light 
is sufficient, during the day, to enable the prisoner to dis- 
tinguish the outlines of the bricks in his wall four feet 
opposite. It is not sufficient to read by, and would do him no 
good if it were, since he is not permitted to have reading 
matter in his cell. The cell is four feet six inches wide, nine 
feet two inches long, and between eleven and twelve feet 
high. A small ventilator hole in the rear wall, near the ceil- 
ing, provides air that is usually fairly good, though occasionally 
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it. becomes stale and of bad odor. On one of my visits 
these cells I counted seven, out of sixteen that were occupigi 
in which the inmates had kicked out the lower screens 
order to get a freer passage of air. Each cell is provided wih 
running water, a stationary wash-bowl and toilet. For be 
the prisoner has only a large board and several blankets; 
is entitled to six blankets under the rules, but sometimy 
the guard provides fewer. The prisoner places his board ¢ 
the cement floor and puts as many blankets on top of it | 
he thinks he will not need for covering. There is a tin cy 
for drinking. Nothing else is in the cell, and here prisoneal 
spend from two to ten weeks, with only bread and waihj 
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to eat for a fortnight at a time, and with only their thougl: 
for company. 

I spent one night in solitary confinement. This was trivir 
of course, so far as an experience of the mental effects 
solitary is concerned. Nevertheless, it gave me some idea / 
the physical aspects of such confinement. Captain Rousse 
an assistant in the executive office, supervised my descent if! 
the “hole.” He issued careful instructions concerning # 
prisoner’s outfit to be supplied to me, since I had decided | 
discard my civilian clothing. This outfit included a coas 
but not uncomfortable undershirt and underdrawers, soc? 
trousers, shirt, coat, shoes and cap. I was given also a buns 
containing a toothbrush, a can of tooth powder, a comb. 
towel, a piece of soap and two pairs of cloth gloves, 
wrapped neatly in a blue bandanna. What the gloves wei 
for I had no idea, nor do I know now. In spite of the ca3| 
fulness of the instructions concerning my outfit, there wif 
no belt for my trousers. In its place I used the heavy sh} 
string with which the bandanna was tied. This omission mai 
it easy for me to believe the stories I had heard that son 
times, owing to the carelessness of employes in the store row 
men in solitary are not given such desirable articles as toor 
brushes and soap. | 

It was understood that my confinement was to be in 
respects like that of a man sent to solitary for punishmop 
and was to include bread and water for breakfast. i 
changing my clothes in the armory, I went to the solita} 
cells, accompanied by Captain Rousseau. ‘These are in a 
of the so-called “ basements ” of the main cell building, thou 
not actually underground. My worst fear as we crossed }| 
prison yard was that I should pass an officer and forget jf 
cross my arms in front of me, in the manner required | 
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stisoners. As I entered the cell chosen for me the sentry in 
jarge, who supposed me to be a recalcitrant prisoner, searched 
‘4. He then pointed out the board and blankets that I was 
4) sleep on and the drinking cup that stood on a ledge in 
: ye grating at the front of the cell. Captain Rousseau left 
‘Jord that he would take me out in the morning and departed. 
“jhe sentry now approached me again, with a pad and pencil 
‘} his hand, and asked what I was in solitary for. My mind 
‘jiled to work quickly. “ Didn’t Captain Rousseau tell you?” 
| asked, sparring for time. “ No,” he answered, “he just said 
would take you out in the morning;” then, as I hesitated— 
/ Come on, I’ve got to write something down about you.” 
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pleted, I decided to risk this violation of rule, and again lay 
down. If I committed any offense, it apparently was not 
noticed, for nothing happened. 

Shortly after the count a sentry came by and closed the 
wooden door of my cell. I could hear him closing the others 
also, these having been opened for the count. Ceremonies 
were over and our night in solitary had begun. It was about 
g:15 when I entered the cell. A clock somewhere in the 
corridor struck ten before I went to sleep. I was surprised 
to find that the physical discomforts of the bed and of the 
cell did not seem as serious as I had expected to find them. 
Indeed, I have spent worse nights on the ground when camp- 


I 
“FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
Well, I’m in for impertinence,” I replied. “ What’s your 
umber?” he asked. I didn’t-have a-number. My mind was 
_,ow active, however, and I said: “I am a garrison prisoner.” 
1 0G: was a phrase I had heard.) Again he wrote something 
jlown and left me. 


_ETtp 


| My cell was Number 138. It was, in all respects, such 
ths I have described above. The solid wooden door was not 


Iny blankets. A friendly officer had advised me, before enter- 
‘ing, to look for bedbugs at once. This I tried to do, but the 
i ight from the corridor was so dim that obviously the search 
‘was doomed to failure. I decided that that battle would have 
to wait the actual appearance of the enemy. 

| The blankets were greasy in feeling but had no bad odor. 
fr wo of them were large and thick, the others thin, being 
jlittle more than strips of blanket material. There was the 
‘regulation number—six. Spreading four of these upon the 
board for my couch, I kept two for covering. I took off my 
shoes, cap and coat, opened my shirt at the front and lay 
down. My bed did not seem so uncomfortable as I had ex- 
pected to find it. , 

_ Hardly had I lain down when a gong sounded and a guard 
‘shouted: “ Attention! Stand up for the count.” I then knew 
why the wooden door had not been closed. They were waiting 
‘till the count had been taken. I arose and stood at the front 
of my cell, just inside the grating, with my arms folded. My 
friend, Captain Goodlett of the adjutant’s office, came hur- 
riedly by. He gave me one perplexed glance, recognized me 
and passed on. Uncertain whether I was expected to stand 
until another gong announced that the count had been com- 
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ing. ‘The air in the cell remained fairly good throughout the 
night and I did not find it necessary to kick out my lower 
screen, as some prisoners do. 

At what time the bedbugs appeared I do not know; neither 
do I know how many of them there were; there were enough 
to annoy and awaken me at times, not enough to torment. 
Having spread my white towel over my coat for a pillow I 
was able, since I was lying with my head toward the lighter 
end of the cell, to detect those that crawled over this surface. 
From conversations with other prisoners I am convinced 
that I was lucky in not having to do battle with a 
greater number. One prisoner, in whose word I have con- 
fidence, told me that he had killed 103 the night before and 
then stopped counting. 

I was awakened sometime during the night by a loud roar. 
Rising to my elbow, I lay listening. A second roar followed, 
closer than the first. Suddenly I recalled the fite in the 
quartermaster’s warehouse in the prison yard a few nights 
before, and wondered whether something of the sort had 
broken out again. A third roar followed, almost in my ears. 
I now remembered that I had heard that sixteen sticks of 
dynamite had been stolen a few days previously and that the 
prisoners were supposed to have secreted this somewhere; two: 
or three officers had wondered when the dynamite would 
appear. Of course, I thought that it was now appearing and 
that one cell wing after another was being blown up. As I 
lay there waiting for the walls of my cell to fall in upon 
me, I reflected on the helplessness of my position. I could not 
escape; two doors barred all exit from my cell. Another stood 
at the end of the corridor, a fourth at the top of the stairway 
and a fifth at the exit from the building. Besides, there were 
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numerous guards between me and the outside, ready to swing 
on me with clubs if I could miraculously pass the doors. While 
I debated on the blind fate that had induced me to choose 
this night to sleep in solitary, a rising, rushing sound caught 
my ears. It was continuous, not intermittent, like the roars. 
I suddenly realized that this was rain and that the roars I 
had heard were thunder: I was experiencing my first storm 
in solitary. 

At a few minutes before six o’clock the gong waked us all 
up and a sentry shouted down the corridor: “ Breakfast !”” 
The wooden door of my cell was opened. Shortly two Negro 
prisoners appeared with food. One of them stopped in front 
of my cell and placed a tin plate and spoon under the grating, 
on the floor. The other Negro came by with a large pan 
filled with a dark, messy substance. Standing in front of my 
door he said; “Prunes?” ‘The rising inflection in his voice 
seemed to call for some response on my part. I did not 
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liquid that he poured into it was evidently coffee. This x 
the first time that Ihad examined my cup. It was old, mad 
of tin, and looked as if it had been used for years. Wha 
prisoners had drunk out of it and whether it had ever bee; 
washed I could not tell. Apparently it was one of the fixture 
of the cell, not being removed as were the plate and Spoor 
I decided to forego both the coffee and the prunes. My 

Had I been hungry, I could doubtless have made a me 
Had I known that I must eat this food or nothing, I w 
undoubtedly have eaten it. The conditions under which it 
presented to me were not appetizing, to say the least. Pe 
haps there are men in the disciplinary barracks who can 
food served to them under such conditions with somethin, 
approaching relish. I have no doubt that there are m 
however, who cannot eat it without preliminary shudders, 5 

After breakfast, the solid wooden door of my cell was 
closed and the day began. There being nothing else to do, 


a 


SIX MEN IN A CELL BECAUSE OF THE PRESENT OVERCROWDING 
This large cell has been made by throwing three ordinary cells together 


immediately answer him, since I had been expecting bread 
and water for breakfast. Deciding that the orders had become 
mixed and that I was being offered food intended for prisoners 
who were waiting trial and had not yet been condemned to 
solitary confinement, I said, ‘‘ Yes.” The Negro slapped a 
spoonful of the messy stuff down on my plate. I picked the 
plate up to examine it, but in the dim light I. could make 
out nothing. Presently. the other Negro came by with an 
armful of bread, cut into thick slices. Four of these he placed 
upon the steel ledge of my barred door. I took them off and 
tasted one of the inner slices. It did not seem as fresh as 
oread I had previously eaten at the prisoners’ mess, 

Again one of the Negroes came by, this time with a large 
an of hot liquid. “ Cup,” he said, inserting the spout through 
ny barred door. I got my cup and held it for him. The hot 


I lay down on my blankets once more. I might have paced ~ 
the floor, taking three steps in one direction and three back — 
again, but a single night had not brought me to the pacing — 
stage. I did not then know that the sun was shining outside. 
So far as the light that entered my cell was concerned, it 
might as well still have been night; there was no change from 
the light by which I had killed bedbugs some hours before. 
I tried to imagine staying in this cell all day with nothing 
to do. I could, of course, count the bricks in my walls and 
do a few other things of that sort, but such possibilities would 
be soon exhausted. I tried to imagine staying there for sey- 
eral days and wondered how soon depression would come. 
Suppose the error concerning my food should be corrected and 
I should receive only bread and water, the regulation diet. 
How long would my stomach stand it? Finally, I tried to 
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“1 OCKED” CELLS 
Normally used for a lower type of prisoner; under the present conditions such distinctions cannot be made 


gine staying there two weeks without exercise and without 
@thing to occupy my time but my thoughts. In what state 
Wnind would I be at the end? Would I be repentant, would 
\defiant spirit be tamed and docile, would I yield willingly 
Muggestion after that? Or would I be bitter and vengeful, 
ald I come out with a permanent grudge, would I hate 
| authority that had thrust me into such a place and kept 
(so long? If so, what would be the effect of double that 
te—of four weeks, of six weeks, of eight weeks, of ten? 
ould not tell. My mind refused to take in the prospect. 
natever form of mental inactivity I should have to achieve 
endure it, I felt certain that the experience would leave 
§ mark permanently. I began to want to hit somebody— 
inventor of solitary confinement or the first man who 
ught that human nature could be improved by such treat- 
nt. 
| Ue 
WSolitary confinement at Ft. Leavenworth is not an excep- 
inal punishment. It is sixth in order of severity in the list 
) eight permissible punishments specified by the adjutant- 
= the loss of a part or all of “‘ good conduct time” 
ing regarded as more severe. Yet the solitary cells are con- 
intly in use. At no time during my two weeks’ visit were 
kre fewer than ten men in them, while the entire row of 
jenty cells is not infrequently filled. Last fall, when con- 
entious objectors who refused to work were placed in soli- 
cy the capacity of the cells was overtaxed. Between Sep- 
nber 4 and September 30 sixty-four men were sent there; 
tween November 4 and November 23, eighty-seven. At 
at time the population of the barracks was about 3,300. 
agle cells in another part of the building had to be brought 
to use to accommodate the overflow. 


“OPEN ” CELLS IN TIERS FOR THE BETTER TYPE OF PRISONERS 


The men are confined in this wing except when at work 
or at mess. They have no outdoor recreation, but may 
read, write, converse, and play checkers 
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The offense for which men are most frequently placed in 
solitary is refusal to work. Undoubtedly this is a serious 
offense from the point of view of administration. Many men 

are sent to solitary, also, for ‘‘ missing their gangs,” that is, 
for failure to accompany their work squads to work. Sending 
out uncensored mail—-“‘ undergrounding letters ”-—is another 
misdemeanor for which men are sent to solitary. I learned of 
one prisoner who was recently confined for fourteen days on 
bread and water, for refusing to answer a question propounded 
to. him by the Department of Psychiatry and Sociology. Men 
have been sent there for disrespect to the chief psychiatrist. 
There is no specified list of offences for which they may be 
sent to solitary. The regulations of the adjutant-general permit 
such; punishment to be imposed for insolence, insubordination, 
disrespect, the “use of indecent or profane language ”’—for 
any “ punishable offence”’, in short, for which a mere reprimand 
may be given. This means that whether or not solitary is 
used for trivial offences depends in part upon the character 
and previous conduct of the individual prisoner and in part 
-upon the mood of the officer imposing punishment. 

Beiore going to the barracks I had heard that men were 
confined in solitary for three, four and even five weeks. De- 
siring to verify these reports, I asked permission to consult the 
official records in the executive office. Presumably these showed 
the disciplinary history of each prisoner. After a search of 
an hour or so, almost at random, I had found the following 
instances of confinement for long periods: 


Thomas Shotken, general prisoner No. 15063, was on November 
3, 1918, sentenced to fourteen days in solitary, “nine hours standing 
or rock pile,’ for “refusing to fold his arms after being ordered 
to do so” and for “refusing to do any kind of work on November 4.” 
(The phrase “nine hours standing or rock pile” means that Shotken 
was given his choice of working on the rock pile during the day 
or of standing in his cell, handcuffed to the door. At that time 
the handcuffing had not been abolished.) His sentence began Novem- 
ber 9. On November 23, exactly fourteen days later, he was again 
sentenced to fourteen days solitary, on full diet, nine hours standing 
or rock pile, for refusing to work. A third sentence was imposed 
on December 9, the diet again being bread and water. On December 
23, a fourth sentence followed, on full diet. Shotken thus spent 
fifty-six out of fifty-eight consecutive days in solitary confinement. 
During twenty-eight of these he was given only bread and water. 
(Shotken is a conscientious objector.) 


Jake Conovaloff was on October 21, 1918, sentenced to “ fourteen 
days solitary, nine hours standing, bread and water, or rock pile” 
for “refusing to work.’ On November 5, he was again sentenced. 
Successive sentences followed on November 19, December 3, and 
December 17. Conovaloff thus spent seventy consecutive days in 
solitary confinement. Fifty-six of these were on full diet. (Conova- 
loff is a conscientious objector.) | 


Joseph Fontaine was sentenced on November 20 to ‘‘ fourteen days 
solitary, bread and water, nine hours standing or rock pile” for 
_ “refusing to work.” He said, “I would not work on day shift any- 
way,’ or words to that effect. On December 12 Fontaine was sen- 
tenced to five days in solitary, on bread and water, for “ refusing to 
work on first gang this A. M.” He also “ failed to report for duty 
this a. M.” Fontaine thus spent nineteen out of twenty-seven con- 
secutive days in solitary on bread and water, a clear violation of the 
regulations of the adjutant-general. (These regulations will be 
cited later.) 


Andrew Shubin, No. 14864, was on October 30, 1918, sentenced 
to fourteen days in solitary, “nine hours standing or rock pile,” 
for wilfully refusing to work. On November 15, he was again 
sentenced to fourteen days, on full diet. A third sentence followed 
on November 29, special leniency being shown by a continuation- 
of the full diet, specifically “corn flakes and milk.” On December 
13, a fourth period in solitary was imposed and corn flakes and milk 
again allowed. The two days between the expiration of Shubin’s 
first period in solitary and the beginning of his second are doubtless 
accounted for by the words “two days in hospital” written across 
one of his record sheets. This also accounts, presumably, for the 
special diet. Shubin spent fifty-six out of fifty-eight consecutive 
days in solitary. 

Jacob Wortman was sentenced on November 4 to “ fourteen days 
solitary, nine hours standing or rock pile” for “ missing his gang 
this A. M. without any cause” and “wilfully refusing to do any 
kind of work.” On November 18, he was again sentenced, full diet 
being allowed him. A third sentence, on bread and water, followed 
on December 2, and a fourth, on full diet, on December 16. Wortman 
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thus spent fifty-six consecutive days in solitary, twenty-eight) 
which were on bread and water. ' 

Nathan Berkowitz was sentenced on November 17, 1918, to “ fou 
teen days solitary, bread and water, nine hours standing or rock pile 
for “refusing to fold his arms at count when ordered to do so,” 
being “guilty of direct defiance of orders of O. D.” On Decemh 
3, he was sentenced to “fourteen days solitary on full diet (veg 
tarian) nine hours standing or rock pile” for “ wilfully refusi 
to do any kind of work at all.” On December 17 he was sentence 
to “fourteen days solitary, bread and water” for “refusing 
work,” ‘He thus spent forty-two out of forty-four consecutive 
in solitary, twenty-eight of which were on bread and water. 

Evan W. Thomas, a conscientious objector, was admonished 9g 
November 5 for “talking in mess hall while marching from meg 
room this date.” On November 6, he was sentenced to “fou 
days solitary, nine hours standing or rock pile” for “ refusin 
work.” On November 21, he was sentenced to “fourteen days 
tary on full diet, nine hours standing or rock pile,’ presumably 
‘refusing to work. On December 5, he was sentenced to “ fourte 
days solitary, bread and water, nine hours standing or rock pile 
for “wilfully refusing to do any kind of work at all.” Thome 
thus spent forty-two consecutive days in solitary confinement. 

Morris Kamman was sentenced on December 4 to “fourteen day 
solitary, bread and water, nine hours standing or: rock pile” 
“wilfully refusing to work.” On December 19, he was again se 
tenced to ‘‘ fourteen days solitary on full diet” for “ wilfully refy 
ing to do any kind of work at all.” 


The officials of the barracks made no attempt to conce 
these facts from me. ‘They justify such excessive terms 
solitary confinement (the longest I have found in any prisd 
I have visited but one) under the “ Regulations for fh 
Government of the United States Disciplinary Barracks an 
its Branches,” published in a little blue pamphlet by thi 
adjutant-general. The section that defines the uses of solitary 
is as follows: 


32. A prisoner who violates any of the rules and regulations ¢ 
the barracks, who is insolent, insubordinate, disrespectful, or di 
orderly, or who uses indecent or profane language, or commits an 
other punishable offence, will be tried by court-martial, if the grat 
ity of the offense so demands, or will be disciplined by: 

(a) Reprimand. 

(b) Deprivation of a meal. 

(c) Deprivation of tobacco privilege. 

(d) Deprivation of letter privilege. 

(e) Reduction in class. 

(f) Solitary imprisonment on restricted diet. 

(g) Solitary imprisonment on restricted diet and handcuffed te 

the door.* 

(h) Loss of part of good-conduct time. 

(i) Loss of all good-conduct time. 

Solitary confinement on bread and water will not exceed 14 con- 
secutive days at any one period, and will not be repeated until an) 
interval of 14 days shall have elapsed. . 


Now what does this language mean? Does it mean that 
a prisoner may be kept in solitary confinement indefinitely, 
under all of the restrictions of. such confinement, provided 
only that during alternate periods of fourteen days he be) 
taken off bread and water and given regular prison fare? 
That is the construction placed upon it at Ft. Leavenworth, 
Or does it mean that solitary confinement itself may contin 
only for fourteen days, and may not be repeated until anyy 
interval of fourteen days has elapsed? al 

I have asked eleven different people, none of whom was 
connected with the barracks in any way, what the languages} 
means. Only one gave the same construction as the barracks, | 
and she was later inclined to doubt her own interpretation.) 
Of the other ten, one thought that although the intention of 7) 
the framer was clearly not in accord with this construction, 4 
very literal and narrow reading of the words might so interpret ||} 
it. The remaining nine thought that the section was meant to | 
prohibit solitary confinement entirely for any period longer), 
than fourteen days. One of these was a former dean of a law 


1This punishment was abolished by order of the War Department || 
last December. The prison authorities have been criticised on the |# 
ground that the handcuffing was not actually abolished until six |} 
days after the order was issued. The facts are that the newspaper 
announcement of the order was given out in Washington on the morning |} 
of December 6 and published in the afternoon papers that day. ‘The |) 
order to the commandants of the three disciplinary barracks was actually 
issued December 9, and reached Ft. Leavenworth by mail December 12. 
The use of handcuffing ceased the day the official order was received. 


te 


i ? ; 
| 
‘yand he was, perhaps, the most positive of all in this 


: difficult to see how the words’ can be taken otherwise. 
w. be noticed that solitary confinement on full diet is 
th ure listed as a punishment. In view of the very specific 
iation of permissible punishments, it seems reasonable 
bose that this would have been included if it had been 
mind of the framer; especially if it had been thought 


an additional punishment to solitary confinement on 


i 
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neither of the two branches of the barracks does the practice 
exist of keeping men in solitary for more than fourteen days. 
It therefore seems probable that the Ft. Leavenworth bar- 
racks is violating the regulations of the adjutant-general. 


Ve 


Whether it is violating these regulations or not, it is subjecting 
men to a punishment, the effects of which it cannot accurately 


know and the severity of which it cannot wholly control. A 
From a drawing by Maurice Becker 


PRISONERS RETURNING FROM WORK OUTSIDE THE WALLS 


2 is an armed guard for every five of these men; 
a that still makes the ‘ 


Mcted diet. It seems a likely interpretation that in the 
7 of the framer solitary confinement and restricted diet 
together as forming one punishment, and that it was not 
mplated that one would be used without the other. 
ren granting, however, that a reasonable canon of inter- 
lition permits one to assume that if a given punishment 
lowed, a less severe punishment of the same character may 
bed, we are face to face with the fact that fourteen days 
itary on full diet immediately following fourteen days on 
jicted diet is an addition to the severity of punishment; 
lwhen this is followed by still further periods of confine- 
the increased severity goes beyond all bounds. Finally, 
fome to the last sentence. The phrase ‘‘on bread and 
r” is there used for the first time. Presumably this is 
ly explanatory of the phrase “restricted diet’, used 
e, and has no further significance. (Actually the two 
a the same thing at the barracks.) Instead, therefore, of 
last sentence meaning that bread and water may be con- 
od for fourteen days and must not be repeated until a 
lar interval shall have elapsed, the more probable meaning 
hat solitary confinement itself may not exceed fourteen 
, and the words “on bread and water” are used either 
<plaining “ restricted diet” above or merely as constituting, 
qe mind of the framer, an invariable part of punishment 
plitary, from which no departure would ever be made. 


srength is lent to this interpretation by the fact that at 


i t 


this daily scene 1S one of the best evidences of the machinery of repression 


“barracks” a prison 


term in solitary that means little to one man may be an ordeal 
to another; to a third it may cause the beginnings of a nervous 
breakdown. Little attention is paid to any such difference in 
temperament in prescribing solitary; nor is the length of con- 
finement suited to the offender, but rather to the offense. The 
department of psychiatry and sociology is not consulted as 
to which man would be benefited by solitary confinement. To 
be sure, a doctor visits the men in solitary once a day. Since 
this practice is not extended to the main body of prisoners, | 
it may be regarded as an acknowledgment that solitary has 
its dangers. Moreover, the visits of the doctor are something 
of a joke to the prisoners, who contend that he cannot, or 
does not, detect the beginnings of a disturbance to the nervous 
system, or of that mental vacuity that is likely to follow days 
of isolation and idleness. 

Nevertheless, the doctor’s visits are not unproductive of 
results. Records in the executive office show that eleven men 
were transferred direct from solitary to the prison hospital in 
a period of two months last fall. One of these records bears 
the following interesting notation: 


To solitary To hospital 
10-— 2—18 II— 5—18 
II—10—18 II—22—18 


When I asked what this meant, I was told that the prisoner 
had entered solitary October 2 ,1918; that he had been trans- 
ferred from his solitary cell to the hospital November 5; that 
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on November 10 he had been returned from the hospital to 
solitary; and that he had been transferred to the hospital 
again on November 22. 

VI 

What is the theory underlying solitary confinement? In 
pietistic communities, where prisons are apt to be harsher than 
elsewhere, men were formerly placed in solitary in the belief 
that they needed an opportunity to commune with their God, 
and that such communion, to be effective, had to be silent and 
alone. This belief ran counter, of course, to the practice of 
_ the churches in those communities where God was worshiped 
publicly by groups. Today we do not resort to such ecclesias- 
tical camouflage. Solitary confinement is punishment, pure and 
simple. 

Undoubtedly it is an effective aid to administration. It is 
the keeper’s friend, par excellence. He uses it, much as a 
machinist uses oil, to keep the machinery of his routine run- 
ning smoothly. If a disobedient prisoner can be placed at once 
in solitary, where food is shoved into him and no communica- 
tion with others is possible, the troubles of the warden are at 
an end. A man cannot be insolent to his tin cup and the bricks 
- of his wall are unmoved by profanity. 

But what, meanwhile, is~it doing for the prisoner? A 
friendly officer advised me, before I spent my night in sol- 
itary, to put myself into the state of mind of a sulky child. I 
tried, but found that the state of mind of a sulky child had 
apparently become impossible to me some twenty years ago. 
Unfortunately, there are no prisoners at Ft. Leavenworth 
under twenty-one years of age. Doubtless a few of these 
have children’s minds, but solitary confinement is not re- 
stricted. to them. I have yet to find the man who thinks 
that he was placed in solitary justly. Such men may exist; 
in the course of a year in a large prison they may not 
be altogether infrequent. But for the most part men who 
are sent to solitary nurse permanent grudges against those 
who sent them there. It is safe to say that many a professional 
career of crime has begun in the embittered feelings produced 
by solitary confinement. 

Some men subjected to this punishment resent it as they 
would resent the whip. To such men the very presence of 
solitary cells in a prison is a taunt and an insult. They may 
not think straight; they may forget that not all men are alike, 
and that some apparently need a greater measure of physical 
coercion than others. But for themselves they cannot be mis- 
taken. Moreover, it has never yet been proved, so far as 


Nia Op second article on Fort Leavenworth, Mr. Lane will describe some of the conditions under 
which the main body of prisoners live. 
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I ae. that men who are capable of pene won to bed 
of living have been permanently so won by physical i 
ties. They may have been won by the disgrace and ostray 
that sometimes accompany physical indignity, but the in 
nity itself is another question. And in prison no a 
taches to going to the “ hole,” so far as one’s social ¢ 
are concerned. 

The method of solitary confinement is the method of 
bludgeon. It has no delicacy or finesse. It does not ; 
“Why was this man insolent?” or ‘‘ Why did that man 
fuse to work?” or ‘Why did this man disobey?” 
merely establishes the fact and then imposes the peng 
It commits the age-old blunder of. making the pen 
fit the offense and not the offender. It does not seek 
causes of prisoners’ misconduct. It forgets that men are 
prison largely because they have not found it easy to confe 
to social custom. It forgets that many of them are i 
quate personalities, men whose emotions are unstable, wh 
minds are unformed, whose hands have not acquired the hg 
of regular work. And it expects them to be able § 
denly to live up to a routine far more rigorous than any 
posed upon them outside. 

To be sure, prisoners at Ft. Leavenworth are tried bel 
they are sent to solitary confinement. ‘They are given a cha 
to defend themselves. But the trial is conducted by a discig 
arian, the executive officer. ‘Three men have held this 
tion in the past six months, none of whom knows anything 
psychiatry and the underlying causes of misconduct. ‘Thep 
pose of the trials is to establish the naked question of guilt 
innocence. One of these officers boasted to me that he ft 
tried two hundred and fifty men in an afternoon. No offi 
charged with the discipline of men at the Fort Leavenwor 
Barracks ever spent five minutes in a solitary cell. I doubt 
any one of them ever tried to imagine the effect upon a hum 
mind of days and nights spent unoccupied in dark, cramp 
vermin-ridden, solitary confinement. P 

There is an excellent department of psychiatry and sociolo 
at the barracks, at present in the hands of a noted psychiatri 
Colonel King. Dr. King and his staff have not yet concert 
themselves with the uses of solitary confinement, but, as 
scope of the department widens, ultimately it may have chat 
of punishment. ‘That, however, will call for a revolution 
practice; and revolutions do not come frequently in milité 
institutions. 


! i : 
/ Social Forces 
| By EDWARD T. DEVINE 

HE AMERICANIZATON OF THE 
FIVE SECTIONS 


i OWEVER it may be as to politics or the fine arts, 
| there is no doubt that as far as social movements 
u 


are concerned, the Mississippi valley is the solar 
my plexus, the center of gravity, the mean and the 
mi, the bona fide interior, of these United States. New 
vend and the regions which border on the Atlantic farther 
s} south have an important function as connecting links 
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fsjae chaotic, turbulent, but historically interesting eastern | 


: where. The South is busy just now making the most of 
p jw political domination, forgetting her ancient grievances, 
jag that she is not only in the union but of it, and laying 
slundations for a diversified and substantial economic pros- 
Fi ‘The Rocky Mountain country and the Southwest have 
Mmething of the joyous irresponsibility of the frontier. 
ithe Scandinavian nonpartisanship of North Dakota to 
ipanish-American institutions of New Mexico and the 
, it is a free and independent people—free as Massachu- 
(nd Virginia never were and never wanted to be. Anglo- 
® traditions sit lightly upon them. English political in- 
Gjand prejudices are known afar off, through books. Norse 
#euton ideas pass quite as readily from peak to peak and 
~ to valley, until they touch finger-tips with a Latin 
ation, where throughout whole states the imported Eliza- 
i outdoor relief and poorhouse are unknown, and even 
Hand jury may be dispensed with. Colorado performs her 
useful service as an antidote to all the geographical 
ers. 
Were remains California and the Northwest, but we have 
Wthe authority of the most representative San Franciscans 
Walifornia has not yet really been annexed to the nation. 
rope there are to be found Americans and Californians. 
j war California does her full duty, but she does it with 
Wain aloofness from the emotional currents which sweep 
the East and the South. The loans are subscribed, the 
jare paid, the relief funds are raised, the Red Cross or- 
*s its Home Service, young men go forth to fight. No 
ler shall say that the Pacific coast does one iota less than 
Iyected of her; but California owes it to herself to re- 
per that she is different, that she faces the orient, that she 
jer own problems and her point of view, that she has 
Ired to herself notable individuals from all the world, but 
jaer native sons—the choice fruit of the ages—hold their 
t both against the strangers who come and are welcome, 
)gainst the others—the perverse ones—who do not realize 
}wonderful is the climate of southern California, how 
jelous the enterprise of the rebuilt city, and of the greater 
ja the three counties about the San Francisco bay. 


he Northwest too has its own character. A college pro- 
> who lived there for a while, and liked it, sang its praises 
a land where you could sit by the shores of Puget sound 
de conscious of mountains towering behind you hundreds 
ousands of feet in the air. Seattle and Portland and their 
bors are exceedingly well placed to understand some of 
hings which, among others, America must one day mean 
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in the world. Ole Hanson is but one of many, and apparently 
he and his friends have a better understanding of the labor 
question than many of the eastern newspapers which hail him 
as a prophet. He denounces bolshevism, and his phrases ring 
true to our best political traditions. Then he tells employers 
that they must radically change conditions for the better; that 
government and business and labor must get together on a 
common program; and it becomes at once obvious that the 
political traditions are jostling in his mind with some new 
economic realities. The logging camps are full of men whose 
economics are very heretical but whose independence is no 
less pronounced than that of the mayor of Seattle. Of course 
there will be sharp clashes where individuality is strong and 
life is out of doors, and from this hostility may arise danger 
not only to those involved but to the public safety. Revolu- 
tionary violence may be just around the corner. On the other 
hand, there are conservative and reformative influences at 
work. No one has understood better than Dean J. Allen 
Smith the spirit of the American government, and his teach- 
ings must have permeated the region. If the Northwest is to 
be assimilated, it will be on its own terms. 

Northeast, East, South, Southwest, and Coast are all still 
in some.degree sectionally-provincial, nationally-sectional-pro- 
vincial, to be sure, or if you prefer, sectionally-provincial-na- 
tional; but for the nationally-national, the non-sectional, anti- 
provincial spirit, for the Americanism which is not swept off its: 
feet by pro-ally sentiment any more than by pro-neutral or 
pro-enemy sentiment, for the psychology which elects a presi- 
dent because he kept us out of war and then goes over the 
top with a hurrah and hazes the alien with true sophomoric 
enthusiasm, for the public opinion which the President must 
have been considering when he invented the nice distinction 
between allied and associated nations, for the American polit- 
ical instinct which easily absorbs and reconciles the town meet- 
ing and the county unit, the caucus and the direct primary, the 
protective tariff and tariff reform, representative government 
and the initiative, recall, and referendum, public outdoor relief 
and organized charity, the traditional public school and the 
Gary system, the state board of control and the state board 
of charities, bad dirt roads and the automobile—for all this in 
its purest and most bizarre forms and: in its most complex 
variations, we must come back to the Middle West. 

What are frontiers for except to protect the interior ? Why 
should the Northeast and the Northwest experiment except 
that Missouri and Indiana may profit by their example? Why 
should not Iowa remain hopelessly sane when Seattle and 
Lawrence are so far away both geographically and psycholog- . 
ically? Kansas may be too long east and west for one state, 
and Illinois too long north and south for perfect unity, but 
even western Kansas is east of the Rockies, and even Cairo is 
north of the Ohio. Nebraska and Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan and Ohio, are of this same national interior, even 
though individuals may arise now and then from Lincoln, Mil- 
waukee, or Cleveland to proclaim strange doctrines and to ex- 
hibit American democracy in a new light, 

The Middle West has the resources, the happy combination 
of enterprise and security, the geographical and climatic ad- 
vantages which form a natural material basis for a quintessence 
of nationalism; and it is its fortune—or misfortune—not to 
have any such pronounced local flavor as have New England, 
the old South, the Rockies, or the sunset side of the Sierras. 
The Middle West is not provincial, but national; not in- 
dividual, but composite; not a local region, but the heart—or 
perhaps better, the alimentary canal—of the continent. Of 
Iowa, which is typical of them all, it is written on her memorial 
stone in the Washington monument: “ The affections of her 
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people, like the rivers of her borders, flow on to an inseparable 
union.” In a measure it is quite true that the waters of the 


Mississippi and its tributaries from the Allegheny to the Arkan- 


sas flow past the farms and factories of an assimilated, homo- 


geneous family branch, whose local customs and institutions, 


derived mainly from those of the eastern states, are singularly 
alike, and whose composite photograph would bear a striking 
resemblance to that of Uncle Sam himself. 

Three of these Middle Western states, young as they were 


in the 70’s, sent official delegates to confer together about their 
_ public charities for two years before the National Conference 


of Charities was born under the roof of the American Social 
Science Association in 1874. The impress of this pre-natal 
period has remained on the national conference to this day, 


_in the prominence which its programs have given to the special 


problems of the state administrative boards. Here the state 
board of control, the state school for dependent children, and 
many another good, bad, and indifferent plan has been in- 
vented, tried out, and discarded or nationalized as the ‘case 
might be. 

Too far from Europe for slavish copying, near enough to 
all parts of America and “ abroad” for observation and the 
adoption of what commends itself; too young to hold on 
tenaciously to the past, mature enough to have respect for what 
has proved its value; too much alive to stand still, prosperous 
and independent enough to enjoy deliberation and leisure—the 
Middle West looks with kindly indulgence on the peculiarities 
of the various sections of our common country, but is not con- 
scious of being herself a section at all—unless it be a cross- 
section. 

Perhaps her part, then, is to be a mediator, an Americaniz- 
ing reagent. Just because she has no extraordinary superiority 
such as each of the historically.important local regions may 
boast—no Plymouth Rock, no Independence Hall, no Rich- 
mond or Charleston or Savannah or Mobile, no Alamo or 


Santa Fé or Golden Gate—the Middle West may have a 


mission in this time after the war of unique importance. For 


the time has come when New England traditions must become 
teally national or perish; when California must be annexed 
in spirit and learn to get excited at the same time and in the 
same degree as other Americans; when New Mexico must 
give up her Spanish as Wisconsin gives up her German; when 
Colorado’s experiments must be followed as carefully as those 
of Massachusetts; when the country must learn that Missis- 
sippi now has farmers and not merely planters, and that a 
ranch on the Pacific coast, in order to tempt a violation of the 
tenth commandment, need not be as big as an Indiana county. 

In the Americanization of the unnaturalized alien we have 
a task which should help materially in the Americanization 
of the provincial native sons. Not uniformity, of course, or 
commonplace mediocrity, is the national ideal. We may well 
treasure all the individuality, the special local flavor, of partic- 
ular regions. The American nation, however, is one nation; 
not, like the British empire, or the three great empires of 
Europe which the war has brought to an end, a federation of 
nations. The American people are one people, with one 
language, one democracy, one brotherhood among the free and 
associated nations of earth. 

Differences are not to be decried, but a sense of separate- 
ness is. For each local region to have something of a unique 
kind to contribute to the national treasure is as desirable in the 
spiritual realm as in that of material resources, provided only 


we can be assured that the national pulse beats in the local — 


arteries, the national nerve quivers in the local organ of sense, 


the national need evokes a response in local patriotism, and the 


national wellbeing underlies all conceptions of local well being. 
The national patriotic impulse, the urge towards unity, is not 
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a reactionary, but a progressive, sometimes even a radic 
fluence. If Americans are notoriously conservative, t 
cause we are still sectional and do not realize it. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 


UST as there seemed reason for hoping that th 
of War Risk Insurance, in its splendid new buil 
Washington, was catching up with its work, cam 

turbing announcement that the director of the burea 
Henry D. Lindsley, had resigned, and that his res: 
had been followed by that of some of his principal ; 
Colonel Lindsley expresses concern lest the policy of 
secretary of the treasury toward the bureau so cripple its 
as to impair the rights of the millions of soldiers and § 
and their dependents under the War Risk Insurance 
and thus to cause untold hardship and suffering.. Seen 
Glass charges the late director with “ insufferable per 
vanity,’ and denies that the administration of the bureg 
been impeded or harassed. by Treasury control. 

These personal controversies, however unedifying, 4 
between the lines the nature of the difficulty. The b 
should have been a federal department and its head a ca 
official instead of a subordinate in an overloaded depa t 
The director has evidently not had as free a hand as he 
his staff considered essential. Under normal condition 
a smaller enterprise, this might have been less serious, 
immense volume of business, much of it in arrears, and 
of it still—unfortunately—in a formative and exnerim 
stage, made interference with appointments or with i 
procedure almost intolerable. Worse than this is the fact 
the bureau was at the point of strangulation for lack of f 
To insist that funds must be supplied in order to aver 
tional scandal was virtually to demand the hastening 
call for a special session of Congress. Perhaps the bu 
did not ask for enough money in the first place, or perha 
did not impress sufficiently on the Treasury and on Cont 
early in the spring what a serious condition would ari 
case the appropriation should not be made before adjournt 

Of what use is it to perfect—after a year of painful ¢ 
—the system of making out checks so that they can be m 
on the second day of the month, if because of a filibuste 
an inadequate estimate, or a failure of reasonable fores 
or delay in calling the special session, the huge quantitit 
money brought into the Treasury by the Victory Loan 
the income tax have not been made available for paying tl 
Evidently the chances for recrimination and difference 
such a tense situation are not limited to the particular 
mentioned in the official correspondence. 

The sudden changes in personnel and the opinions 
pressed by the retiring director go far toward undermi 
the confidence which has been slowly arising during the 
few months that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance had. 
lived its growing pains and youthful awkwardness. 4 
figuratively, there seems to be danger that there will be mi 
takes and delays in the payment of compensation and ini} 
carrying of insurance, just as there were in the payment}; 
allotments and allowances. | 

When the country lately begged for funds, the workil 
thrust his hand in his overalls pocket and said: “Sure, ¥ 
finish the job.” Now he expects the Treasury Departmeh 
and Congress to understand what that good-natured sii) 
and generous gesture implied. The sympathy and best wisi} 
of the public will be extended to Colonel Cholmeley-Jo} 
the third director of the bureau, and Congress is to be fel} 
tated on the celerity with which in its first week of the sessil 
it appropriated funds for the deficiency. 
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Burke Kadish 


AST month an illustration was given here of 
the artistic interpretation of life that has ac- 
companied the labor movement in Europe from 
f its modest beginnings. Here in America, it is 
ot so much classes long separated by different fortunes 
\nd needs that must interpret themselves to each other 
‘ho that they may build up a common civilization, as it is 
aces with their different heritages which must be blended 
to a harmonious Western culture. The remark that 
the immigrant arrives on these shores with priceless gifts 
of taste and talent that we usually waste has become 
‘rite; and yet in our actual processes of assimilation we 
Weill cling to the assumption of fixed and unalterable 
4 merican “ standards” before which all alien traditions 
Wmust melt away. We are as- 


| 
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‘regard for the past; we too lightly 
“take it for granted that the future 
ering to them here, in this 
wiland of promise, should suffice 
Sto fill them with reverence and 
Ni longing. 

i A musical Italian waiter, a Lith- 
juanian poet, an erudite Jewish 
) peddler, a Pole who paints—are 

) we not sometimes making much of 
Wthem in the curious presumption 
that talent among those of foreign 
% birth is more exceptional than 
among natives? Yet, not only 
W many Italians but many new- 
comers of every nationality sing— 
§ and sing beautifully. Of the older 
§ Jews who arrive here an appre- 
| ciable proportion are scholars of 
considerable attainment. Among 
the young of all races are. those 
able to express themselves in one 
| art or other, provided they are 
| equipped with the necessary rudi- 
ments of technical knowledge and 
| with the necessary tools and mate- 
i terials. Unfortunately, the actual 

contributions of the foreign-born 
’ to American life and letters are 
| far too few—largely because of the 
‘economic stress which meets them 
| here but also because of direct 
| discouragement. 

Now, with the increased inter- 
| est in the immigrant ‘as a human 
| being as well as an industrial asset, 
| this is gradually changing. The 
: examples of art given on this and 


A WASTED HERITAGE 


The Immigrant’s Contribution to American Art 


the following pages, for instance, are taken from a re- 
cent exhibition of the work of students in the art classes 
of the Jewish Educational Alliance in New York, an 
institution for immigrants which has the ‘distinction of 
having been founded and. of being carried on almost 
exclusively by immigrants. It began in an experimental 
way five years ago and, designed to meet the special 
needs of newcomers, has won their complete and en- 
thusiastic acceptance as a cherished means of educa- 
tion. Most of the young students make large sacrifices 
to be able to study. Some of ihem fall by the way; 


some apply what they learn to the commercial arts; a 
few, the most gifted, overcome all obstacles to a purely 
artistic career and already give promise of adding a 
note of freshness and distinction to American culture. 
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Etching by Joseph Margulies 


A JEWISH MOTHER 
By Concetta Scoraglione 


A RUSSIAN JEW 
By Sarah Cohen 


AN IRISH LONGSHOREMAN 
By Dina Melikoff 


9 Bccwants sketches by a 
students of the Jew 
ish Educational Alliance 
New York, are not only 
studies of representative 
immigrant types done b 
immigrants, but also Oj 
neighbors done by neig 
bors 


AN IRISHMAN 


nblatt 


By L. Rose 


AN ITALIAN 
By Ala Ostrowsky 


A POLE 
By Hersh Z 


tter 
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A GERMAN 
By Eugenia Silverman 


SPILLED MILK 


TILL another committee has investigated the causes of 
Sin high cost of milk. There is nothing wrong with the 
—~ cows, it reports—what wants looking into is the bucket. 
One of the committees of Governor Smith’s reconstruction 
commission in New York is concerned with farms and markets 
and has been engaged in a survey of the cost of production 
and distribution of milk in the state. There have been so 
many reports on the high cost of milk in New York city, 
and so many opinions that the committee decided to let all the 
accumulated facts on that intricate situation speak for them- 
selves (through an authority, city Food Commissioner Jonathan 
C. Day) and to concentrate operations on the smaller cities 
upstate. Albany, Syracuse, Utica, Poughkeepsie, Middletown, 
Glens Falls, Binghamton and Watertown were included in 
the investigation. ‘The chairman of the subcommittee is Wil- 
liam E. Dana, of Avon. From the preliminary findings it 
appears that “¢the evidence of dealers who are also producers, 
taken in the investigation, would indicate that approximiately 
60 per cent of the price to the 

consumer should be received 
‘by the producer and 40 per 
cent by the distributor. In 
nearly every up state city the 
margin is much. greater, and 
in fact an average throughout 
the year indicates that more 
than 50 per cent of the price 
is received by the distributor.” 
The committee did not find 
that dairy farmers were get- 
ting fat and lazy at the ex- 
pense of exploited townspeo- 
ple. On the contrary, most 
of them get but a bare living 
and have to work hard for it; 
some do not even make in- 
come and expenditures meet. 
Duplication of delivery, as in 
the well-known California 
and Rochdale reports, is 
blamed as responsible for 
much of the unnecessary cost 
of distribution. 'There are too 
many dealers to permit of mo- 
nopoly; but, on the other 
hand, the competition between 
them is so unmitigated by any 
working arrangement that the 
cost of service to the’ individ- 
ual consumer is prohibitive. 
There is also in consequence 
of this lack of method, a 
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Chief of the Children’s Bureau and president of the National 
Conference of Social Work, which meets in Atlantic City, 
June 1-8 
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milk which has tol 
“In many cas 


totals’ of 1" surplus?” 


wasteful 
made into less profitable byproducts. 
the handling of this surplus results in a loss which 


consumer eventually is required to meet.” In consequent 
of the increasing substitution of other foods, the cost of pr 
duction continues to go up. Perhaps there are also othe 
causes which the committee will bring out in its fuller repo 
Somehow, there is a general feeling that inefficiency in di 
tribution alone—since it has always been with us—cannot | 
altogether responsible for the plight to which things hat 
come and that there must be larger underlying econom 
causes. 


is A CITY DIVIDED . 
XTRAORDINARY solidarity in both the business am 


labor communities of Toledo is being displayed in cor 

nection with the lockout and strike in the automobile if 
dustry there. The Willys-Overland Company has closed th 
doors against its 10,000 employes because they refuse to wor 
more than 44 hours a week 
the Auto-Lite Company plan 
is “closed indefinitely,” ane 
the employes of the For 
Plate Glass Company are 0} 
strike for a reduction fro 
twelve- to an eight-hour d 
The Merchants’ and Manu 
facturers’ Association, th 
banks and the Commere 
Club have publicly endorses 
the action of the automobil 
companies, and the Manufae 
turers’ Association has issued 
a declaration of principles 
which include a stand for th 
-open shop and opposition to 
outside forces endeavoring t 
persuade workmen to _ joit 
labor organizations. On the 
side of labor, the Toledo Cen 
tral Labor Council. is backing 
the strike by undertaking té 
collect fifty cents a week from 
each of the 25,000 union labor 
men in the city for the support). 
of idle workers, and it is dis=a) 
cussing the withdrawal of the 
savings of union men from the 
Toledo banks and the estab} 
lishment of a union bank. 
The four railway brother 
hoods have endorsed “ any 
action taken by the central 
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‘or union,’ and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
irineers and Firemen is taking steps towards the estab- 
iment of a cooperative store, in retaliation for the ac- 
4. of the retail merchants in backing the automobile manu- 
ti-urers. It is interesting to note that the Willys-Over- 
1 Company has engaged in numerous welfare activities and 
yét the lockout began only about two weeks after the dis- 
iiyution to employes of $400,000 under the company’s new 
~jo-50” profit-sharing plan, which is described by trade 
jonists as “ 50-50 after the company gets theirs.” 


A POLITICAL STRIKE 


STRIKE in which many employers concurred as heartily 

as their employes occurred in several cities of the 
United States on May 21 when hundreds of thousands 
»/ Jews laid down their tools for an hour or more to express 
vir sympathy with their afflicted brethren in Poland, Galicia 
$1 Rumania and to protest against the cruelties inflicted upon 
tm by their fellow-countrymen. Parades of thousands of 
+n, women and children formed spontaneously all day long; 
fall stores and shops as well as large warehouses and fac- 
‘Fies were closed; peddlers in some cases left their carts un- 
Hrended, and classrooms remained empty. The total number 
} demonstrators is estimated at several hundred thousand in 
ew York city alone. More than 25,000 tried to get admis- 


cob H. Schiff and Stephen S. Wise, under the chairman- 
ip of Abram I. Elkus, former American ambassador to 
urkey, recited the grievances of the world’s Jewry against 


GRAHAM TAYLOR HALL 


When Graham Taylor went to Chicago twenty- 
five years ago he entered immediately upon two of 
his many public services which have continued 
without interruption—as founder and warden of 
Chicago Commons and as professor of sociology 
at Chicago Theological Seminary. The umon of the 
seminary with the University of Chicago has made 
necessary a new building, to be used as chapel and 
library. This building; of which the architect's 
drawing is shown above, will be named for Pro- 
fessor Taylor. Funds for its erection are being 


raised by the Alumm Institute of the seminary 
(Frank D. Burbans, 08, campaign director) and 
friends of “the great American commoner” 


yn to Madison Square Garden where Charles E. Hughes, - 
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GRAHAM TAYLOR ; \ 


For twenty-five years a leader in the iumultuous 
civic life of Chicago 


the governments of those small countries and against the great 
powers which, so far, have not effectively stopped the mas- 
sacres, the wholesale plundering of Jewish stores and homes, 
the discrimination against Jews that takes place ‘there. The 
Poles, especially, were charged with trickery and crimes of 
almost unbelievable atrocity. ‘There were over a thousand 
Jewish-American soldiers in the audience, and, pointing to 
them, speaker after speaker reminded the meeting of the un- 
dertaking of America in the war to fight until justice be ren- 
dered to the smaller and weaker nationalities. Mr. Hughes 


\ warned this country that “ You cannot let loose unrestrained 


violence in Poland without running the risk of unrestrained 
violence in New York. You cannot have justice dethroned 
on the continent of Europe and expect the world to remain 
safe.” No persecution of a subject race henceforth can be tol- 
erated by the world as a domestic matter only affecting the 
welfare of the oppressed and the oppressors. A large number 
of public men, including the governor and mayor of New 
York, spoke or wrote in sympathy with this sentiment. To 
all of which W. O. Gorski, director of the Polish Informa- 
tion Bureau and John F. Smulski, president of the National 
Polish Qepartment of America, reply, “ There have been no 
pogroms in Poland.” 


THE VAMPIRE CITY 


TRIKES of tenants are no longer a novelty in New York. 
There was one a year ago, and now several have broken 
out spontaneously in the Bronx and other respectable 

neighborhoods far removed from the influence of the bomb- 
throwing anarchist fraternity usually held responsible for 
incitement against “ capitalism.” Wise commissions and com- 
mittees have sat and have spoken. ‘They discovered after many 
sessions and after hearing many witnesses that rents were raised 
because there was a shortage of houses. “They said if profiteer- 
ing in apartment rents is to be abolished, more apartments must 
be built. All of which seems to have been exciting news to 
a large part of the metropolitan press. “Io others it merely 
brought a confirmation of observations made for years and 
aggravated but not brought/about by war conditions. 

A survey of thirty-four typical city blocks, carried on for 
the New York State Reconstruction Commission by settle- 
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FREDERIC ALMY 


Who has rounded out a quarter-century as secretary 
of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


ments and other neighborhood organizations, revealed that 
there are now fewer vacancies than in 1916; and that these 
vacancies are most numerous, as was to be expected, in tene- 
ments that are old, dilapidated and almost unfit for human 
habitation. In one apartment house investigated by a repre- 
sentative of the Survey, thirteen out of thirty apartments were 
unoccupied; another of the same block had four or five 
vacancies in forty-six apartments. That this finding in no 
way contradicts the statistical evidence of an appalling shortage 
of habitations and a great increase of rents—in other parts 
of the city—is clear when all the facts are known. For in- 
stance, there are several stables in this block, one of them— 
apparently in defiance of the tenement house law—in a back 
building reached by a narrow passage through the front apart- 
ment house. Several corner saloons are empty. A typical 
gypsy household, with a large charcoal furnace in the yard, 
has for its neighbors on one side a Jewish kosher poultry es- 
tablishment and on the other a Greek barber. Old Trish 
women jostle young Russian Jewesses on the rickety stairs; 
there are a few Poles and Lithuanians—the Poles mostly heavy 
drinkers; a few Italian longshoremen with irregular earnings 
and habits. Many of the women are office cleaners; among 
the children there are evidences of undernourishment and of 
mental defect. ‘The rents here have not been raised, or but 
little, for the simple reason that the landlord has always been 
able to get for such hovels as these the maximum that can be 
squeezed out of the only class of people, social derelicts, with 
whom he can possibly fill his property. 

. Uptown the situation is quite different. Here profiteering 
has been fostered and developed by lack of building enterprise 
tO a point at which open rebellion on the part of the tenants 
was bound to come. There is a shortage in the city of about 
ne hundred thousand apartments, and the approximate in- 
crease of population for the year, not counting on immigra- 
‘ion, is about two hundred thousand. Since 1916, the propor- 
ion of vacancies in “old-law” tenements—i. e., mostly those 
yf the congested downtown sections built prior to the tene- 
nent house law—has been reduced by one half, from 6.62 per 
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cent to 3.25 per cent. But the proportion of vacant “ne 
law” tenements has fallen almost to the vanishing point, from 
4-03 per cent in 1916 to .60 per cent. now. As for the cau: 
they are well known; the margin of supply over demand 

been so small for years that the almost total lack of ho 
building last year brought an immediate crisis. Even then 
no effective steps were taken in New York to get to the roof 
of the trouble and plan means of getting houses built. Buil¢ 
ing in a great city with its enormous land values is an entir 
different proposition from building in a small town. It 
quires considerable capital to start operations ; and with the 
necessarily strict building law in so densely built a community 
with the complicated real estate and financial arrangemen 

the provision of homes has increasingly become a wholesal| 
proposition, to be entertained only by large concerns. 


WHOLESALE HOMES 
ap HE small builder, the small investor, the contractor whe 


knows his job but is lacking in “ connections” have no 

got the remotest chance of taking advantage of the pres 
ent market. The house industry in our great cities has go 
the way of the steel industry and shipping, it has become the 
province of “big business.” Not only the industry but also 
ownership. ‘The governor’s reconstruction commission reports 
that many of the properties investigated have fallen into the 
hands of absentee landlords or lessees and are bought and sold, 
often at short intervals, like stocks and shares. They do not 
advise new laws to deal with rent profiteering. ‘The rising 
rents are merely a symptom. ‘The disease is lack of sufficie f 
houses.” And here comes the most interesting finding: 


Building at the present moment can be made to give a limited 
return on present average rentals if 

a. Cheap land within easy reach of existing industry shall be used 

b. Building be carried on on a large scale; % 

c. Expert experienced advice be secured from men accustomed t¢ 
handling housing on a large scale from the point of view of finance, 
design, building and management— i 


in other words, if the scale of operations be still further en- 


. From La Baionnette, Paris. — 


ANOTHER PROFITEER ? 


The blind man’s business card reads: “ Because of the 
high cost of living alms have increased 30 ber cent.” 
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jad and the traditional basis of the industry be still further 
veaced by large-scale speculation. 


© ut the governor’s request, accordingly, members of the 
sf reconstruction commission have met with a number of 
ing financiers at the Metropolitan Club to see whether a 
sill of $5,000,000 cannot be constituted for loans to builders 
» per cent of capital on second mortgage) at less than a 
simercial rate of interest. Homes are to be built to stand- 
si. designs in the outlying boroughs, large numbers at a time, 
#4 so the people of New York are to be still further ware- 
sed than they have been in the past. As for a real solution 
yuche problem, which would have to go into the question 
esther the interests of state and city really demand a further 
th of New York or whether a wise scheme of industrial 
ntralization may not be the most rational and promising 
out, that question has not been opened yet by the excited 
‘tial bodies of inquiry. It is not likely to be opened either 
34 new committee on housing: appointed by the Merchants’ 
iation of New York. In fact, one of the interesting 


lhely goes on with an energetic campaign of “ boosting ’”’—in 
recognized, old-fashioned Chamber of Commerce style— 


SINGING A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN BETHLEHEM 


The Detroit Children’s Aid Christmas Carolers sent their 
Service Flag Carol and a service flag to General Allenby, 
im command of the British forces tn Palestine, with the 
request that 1t be sung in Bethlehem. The mails have just 
i brought to George R. Bedinger, secretary of the Children’s 
| Aid Society, a package containing the flag, the photograph 
‘reproduced above and an official letter from the brigadier- 
general and military governor at Headquarters, Occupied 
‘Enemy Territory Admimstration, Jerusalem, which said: 
“The Service Flag Christmas Carol was sung outside the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem on Christmas morning 
by a detachment of about one hundred men of the First 
Manchester Regiment, accompanied by the regimental band.” 
The carol and an account of how the Detroit children were 
to sing it in front of windows where there was a service flag 
were published in the Survey for November 23; 1918 
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EVANGELINE WILBOUR BLASHFIELD 
MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


Erected in a New York open-air market by the Municipal 


Art Society. The municipal markets of this city as of 

others have proved an effective means of public education 

im marketing and hence of counteracting profiteering in 

food. The mosaic panel 1s by Edwin H. Blashfield, the 

sculpture by Eli Harvey and the architectural design by 
Charles W. Stoughton 


for more industries and more population to clutter up this over- 
grown city and make life in it more and more unbearable. 


WOMEN WHO WANT NIGHT WORK 


UBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONER NIXON of 

New York has reported to the governor that the gen- 

eral employment of women on street railways must cease 
when the new state law prohibiting night work for women 
in transportation is enforced. His statement serves to aug- 
ment the controversy that has arisen because more than 2,000 
women guards and ticket choppers in New York city are 
threatened with the loss of their jobs. “The women employes 
have held mass meetings at which they denounced the action 
ot “lady uplifters” in procuring the passage of the law, and 
asked why the reformers did not abolish night work for tele- 
phone operators and scrub women and servants in the kitchens 
of the “four hundred.” ‘They are sending a committee to 
Governor Smith to urge him to call a special session of the 
legislature for the purpose of repealing the law. Representa- 
tives of the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference and the 
Women’s Trade Union League say that the transportation 
companies were anxious to get rid of the women and are using 
the law as a pretext. Frances Perkins, state industrial com- 
missioner, thinks the transportation companies could rear- 
range their schedules to permit the employment of women, 
just as the manufacturers did when the law was passed pro- 
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hibiting night work for women in factories. 
Nixon’s report contains the following statements: 
seems to uphold the contention advanced in some quarters 
that the employers desired to drop their women employes. 
Every one sympathizes with those who must suffer 
on account of the operation of this bill, but its authors con- 
sidered the gain in general welfare to far outbalance the 
Governor Smith takes the 
position that the new law will have to take its course, in pur- 
suance of the state’s policy of protecting women workers. 


SOLDIERS AND JAILS 
IGHTEEN months ago a young man left Waterbury, 
Dy cone: to join the army. 


° ° 


temporary distress of the few.” 


/ 


Last month he came back with 


a clean army record, three service 
stripes on his sleeve and the sense of having 
done the job he set out to do. Along with 
the other Waterbury boys he marched up 
Main street, with bands playing and flags 
waving, up past the City Hall, where he 
read his name embossed on the Roll of 
Honor and where the whole town gathered 
to call him hero. 

That night he and some of his fel- 
low soldiers went into a saloon to have a 
few drinks. ‘They had too many and, on 
coming out, jumped into the saloon- 
keeper’s car and went off on a joy ride 
which ended only when the car ran full 
tilt into a telephone-pole and was wrecked. 
He was arrested, pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced on three counts: using a car 
without the owner’s consent, driving a car 
while intoxicated, operating a car without 
a license. He was given sixty days and 
fine and costs of over one hundred dollars. 
His bonus money on discharge and a week’s 
pay due him from the government will al- 
most pay the fine and costs, and the girl he 
is to marry will make up the difference. 
Indeed, friends who have taken up the case 
expect the governor to pardon him. But 
he has been in jail; he is disgraced and the 
high hopes of his homecoming are so dashed 
that he has lost all ambition to start again. 


This young fellow’s case is one of many 
—probably of many thousands. Luther E. 
Widen, formerly of the University of 
‘Texas and recently associated with the 
public defender in Pittsburgh, estimates 
that over ten thousand young men wear- 
ing the uniform of the United States are 


in jails in various parts of the country. He | 


believes that most of them have committed 
offenses similar to that of the boy in Water- 
bury—offenses that could. be settled. by 
friendly, intervention such as, in this case, 
getting the owner of the automobile to ac- 
cept the payment for the damages without 
arresting a boy who, betrayed by John 
Barleycorn, had gone off on a lark. Mr. 
Widen has written a letter to all governors, 
mayors, chiefs of police and others urging 
them to try to settle such cases as they 
arise and to secure pardon or a parole for 
the soldiers and sailors already in jail. He 
hopes to have them all out by the Fourth 
of July. And as permanent help for such 
a situation he proposes to revive on a great 
scale the movement for public defenders in 
every appropriate court in the United 
States. The public defender, whose duty 


Commissioner 
“ Nothing 


police courts. 


CHIEF OF THE SCOUTS 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, found- 
er of the British Boy Scouts, in 
his scout uniform. He has come 
to this country to help both the 
Boy and the Girl Scouts of 
America. The former are mak- 
mg a drive for one million asso- 
ciate members (adults) during 
the week of June 8-14, for which 
President Wilson has issued a 
cordial proclamation 


it is to defend accused persons just as the prosecuting attor 
is to prosecute them, has an established record of success. _ 
is the best of all times to call upon his services, Mr. W: 
argues, for every war has been followed by a 
They cannot settle down at once to the restraints of civil 

we cannot afford to let them readjust themselves through th 


THE LAWRENCE STRIKERS WIN 


HE Lawrence strike is over. 
the mills last week, having secured the thing for wh 


they had gone on strike nearly fifteen weeks ago, aj 
increase in wages. 
nounced an increase of 15 per cent. A conference was arra 


‘ers and the American Woolen Cor 


“crime w; 


‘The workers returned 


Early in the week the mill-owners 
between the Amalgamated Textile Work 


pany, and afterwards conferences w 
held between committees of the striker 
and the agents of the different mills. 
these conferences it was agreed that there 
was to be no discrimination against strik 
who return to work, and on this assurance 
the strike was declared off. No for 1 
agreement was entered into between the 
mills and the new union, but the strikers 
feel that they have won both a practical 
and a moral victory. Indeed, the wage im 
crease is larger than that for which the 
strikers asked. As A. J. Muste, their 
leader expressed it, instead of ‘“‘ 54—48 ” it 
is ‘“ 55—48 ”; that is, for the 48-hour week 
which is now the schedule, the wage in 
crease will give the workers not the equiva. 
lent of the 54 hours’ pay that was received 
before the strike began, but the equivalent 
of 55 hours’ pay. It is announced that the 
American Woolen Company expects to or 
ganize shop committees and through them 
to carry on collective bargaining with its 
employes. It is known also that some o 
the other mills have similar plans. 


The strike has been noteworthy not only 
for its length but for the hostility shown 
towards it by many interests in the com= 
munity. Even the local representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
used their influence against the strikers. 
Feeling has run high not only'in Lawrence, 
but in Boston where much of the mill 
stock is held. On the other side, commit= 
tees to support the strikers have been or=) 
ganized in both Boston and New York. 
The charge of Bolshevism was made against 
the strikers and colored much of the news-_ 
paper comment. In consequence, the men 
feel more than ordinarily jubilant that the 
strike was settled on industrial terms. They 
feel that the prospect is bright for the 
continuance and growth of their union and — 
for its extension into other textile centers. 


Since the beginning of the strike a bill in” 
the Massachusetts legislature providing for | } 
a maximum working week of 48 hours for |) 
women has become law. ‘There are so 9} 
many women in the textile industry that 7] 
any legal limitation upon their hours fixes "if 
the standards for the industry as a whole. | || 
The 15 per cent increase in wages applies — | 
generally to the textile industries in the 
East. Consequently workers in the entire 
industry in the New England states are the © 
beneficiaries of these two movements. 


AMERICA OVERSEAS 


The future of mankind depends more upon the relations of nations 
to one another, more upon the realization of the common brotherhood 
of mankind, than upon the separate and selfish development of 


¥{ tuberculosis situation 
Ih” 


Italy is grave. ‘To ith the Red 


whe Italians attack this 


iirovinces and on the island of Sardinia, however, it was 
simuch higher. Since the war the death-rate from the 
e has gone up rapidly. Undoubtedly one of the principal 
is for this increase is the scarcity of food. It is exceed- 
dificult to get milk, and consequently the babies have 
‘the principal sufferers. The American Red Cross, by 
=uting thousands of cases of condensed milk, has helped 
Wituation somewhat. Before the signing of the armistice 
silittle meat could be secured. The stock of cattle on the 
‘7 of Sardinia, one of the main sources of supply, is about 
isisted, and for want of transportation only a small supply 
teen received from South America. For the same reasons 
@ave been scarce. It has been almost impossible to secure 
@, so that saccharin has very often been used ‘as a substi- 
® During the first part of the war bread was scarce, but 
‘tly this situation has-been relieved. In passing, let me 
nat during this scarcity of food last November we heard, 


Hof foodstuff evidently being held for higher prices, and 
essels in the harbors of Naples and Genoa were unable 
Shload for want of wharf space. 

Hnitary conditions in Italy are very bad, and it is difficult 
Sake progress against the ravages of tuberculosis and other 
®ses without sewers and toilet facilities and without run- 
% water in the home. What good, for instance, does it 
> advise the people to bathe often and wear clean clothes 
2 all water in many of the villages and towns must be 
yed for several blocks? Overcrowding, living in small, 
ily-ventilated rooms on narrow streets with little or no 
is very common and is another contributing factor. A 
ity of fuel has made it customary for families to keep 
i; doors and windows shut in order to keep warm, and 
has become so much of a habit that night air is feared. 
jwho suggests sleeping with the windows open, or sleeping 
i will surely be suspected of being below par mentally, 
icularly by those too poor to purchase the necessary bed- 


‘he worker for good health also has to contend with 
laria and dysentery, the former of a very virulent type in 
2 sections and particularly in Sardinia. These diseases very 
n leave the individual in a condition where to contract 
srculosis is easy. Before the war the government, by drain- 
‘and the distribution of quinine, had greatly reduced the 
th-rate from malaria, but for want of funds and able- 
ied men it has been necessary to abandon these enterprises, 


national systems of law. 


WOODROW WILSON 


and accordingly the disease has 
increased and the death-rate has 
mounted very rapidly. 

Undoubtedly Italian prisoners returning ill with tuberculosis 
by the thousands are helping to spread the disease, and with 
so many doctors at the front it has made it difficult for the 
sick to get the care they need. The military authorities are 
making an effort to provide for the tuberculous, soldiers. In 
Naples and vicinity buildings are being remodeled and hos- 
pitals built for this purpose. At Nervi, on the Italian Riviera 
in the province of Genoa, nine hotels and pensions have been 
requisitioned and are being used for military tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. In fact, at several points along this beautiful coast, 
hotels and pensions are being used for all kinds of military 
hospitals. On the Riviera with its southern exposure the 
interior cities and provinces have built a number of marine 
hospitals for anemic and run-down children, located directly 
on the shore. These institutions are open only during the 
summer, but it is hoped that after the war many of them will 
keep open the year round. Most of these marine hospitals. 
have during the war been requisitioned by the military authori- 
ties for hospitals for soldiers. The island of Sardinia also 


Cross in Italy 


Legend tells how in the year 590 the miraculous 
appearance of the Archangel Michael over the tomb 


of Adrian stopped a great plague. A reproduction 

of the statue of Michael over Adrian’s tomb in Rome, 

with the addition of a draped flag and the double 

cross, is used on posters and postcards of the Tuber- 

culosis Department of the American Red Cross in 

Italy as the insignia of the present fight against the 
white plague 
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EAGER TO LEARN 


A group of Sardinian mothers and children helped by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to fight the white plague 


POssesses some very good marine tent colonies where children 
are treated by sun and sea baths for surgical tuberculosis. On 
this island there is also a good tuberculosis hospital built 
largely by American Red Cross money. 

In the city of Genoa there is an excellent Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. In addition to a dispensary with an exhibit room 
for educational purposes, this association runs several mountain 
colonies for anemic and pre-tubercular children, a marine 
hospital for children and a fine heliotherapy for surgical and 
skin tuberculosis. 

After making this survey and obtaining all the information 
possible in the time available, all the field force was called 
to headquarters at Rome for a series of conferences to deter- 
mine what policy was to be pursued to assist the Italians to 
cope with this situation. It was decided: 

First, that the best way to carry on a campaign was to organize 
among the Italians provincial anti-tuberculosis leagues. Such 
leagues, however, were not to be established by the department 


unless an invitation to do so came from some organization or a 
group of responsible citizens in the province. 


Second, each league must have a full-time, paid, executive secre- 
tary, an Italian familiar with the province. The employment of a 
full-time executive was a new idea to Italians, but its value to the 
movement was soon seen. 


Third, as there are no trained nurses in Italy, the plans of the 
department included the establishment, as a part of one or two of 


the anti-tuberculosis leagues, of schools for training public health 
nurses. 


THE MILK LINE 
At Nuoro, Sardinia, where the American Red Cross distributed - 
milk for the sick and for babies 
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DOCTOR AND NURSE 


On the doorsteps of the Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary of Naw 
Sardinia ; 


Because of the scarcity of paper in Italy, the departme 
had brought over a good supply, and posters and educatios 
literature were prepared for distribution to the public. 7 
department also brought with it seven well-equipped n 0 
dispensaries and motor dental clinics. These cars are D 
vided with motion picture machines and screens and, in ad 
tion to a doctor and nurse for the dispensary, are accompani 
by an Italian lecturer who gives talks and shows education 
films and slides in the villages and towns visited. 3 


Up to the time the writer left Italy, four provincial an 
tuberculosis leagues had been organized, one in the provin 
of Genoa, one in the province of Umbria, one on the isla 
of Sardinia and one on the island of Sicily. Reference h 
been made to Naples, the province of Genoa and the Isla 
of Sardinia because this was the territory covered by ¢ 
writer. Similar work will be found in other parts of Italy. 

While the representatives of the Red Cross were on a fiy 
day automobile trip around the island of Sardinia male 
investigations, the armistice was signed, and we were treat 
to some unusually interesting experiences. The island co 
tains about 900,000 inhabitants, and so far as we knew ¢ 
local American Red Cross representative, his wife, Dr, Ge 
trude Sturgess of the American. Red Cross and the w it 
were the only Americans. The island is seldom visited 
tourists, and we Americans were a novelty to the natives. TI 
Sardinians have a very warm feeling for Americans becall 


CLEANLINESS—THE FIRST REQUISITE OF HEALTH 


Native washerwomen in the foreground; Dr. Sturgess and: 
Captain Stone standing in the rear 


tlic entrance into the war and because of the excellent 
Mone by the American Red Cross representative, Major 
¥ Wright, for the Sardinian soldiers’ families. 
ithis trip we were met at the entrance to towns and 
by the prominent men of the place and crowds of 
many bearing banners and flags. Proceeding through 
ets to the municipal building we were often showered 
Slowers from balconies and windows, and on several 
is the church bells were rung. Entertainment was 
d, speeches made, and after we had made our inves- 
S we were sent on our way to the next stop, followed 
ds to the edge of the village. In a number of instances 
e not allowed to pay our bills at hotels or restaurants. 
the balcony of the municipal building in one of these 
we were surprised to see a smiling Austrian prisoner 
+ a large American flag. At another town the natives 
Nr interesting costumes trotted out a burro on which 
syapped a stuffed effigy of the kaiser. We were impressed 
Sine fact that incidentally these demonstrations and oppor- 
i to meet the best. citizens were assisting in a publicity 
r. campaign against tuberculosis, and we believe it pre- 
he way for us later on when we began to organize 
Ji-tuberculosis league for the island. 
SEyMouR H. STONE. 


AT IS LEFT OF TURKEY 


M'HE greatest single necessity in 
T Turkey at present,” says Luther 
jwle, assistant treasurer of the Amer- 


— 


No Sm 
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trs from the Turkish army roaming about 
Wintry and living off the people. If there 
™. decent government, they would quickly 
‘ear. I happen to know that several of 
sobber bands have said that if American 
lish officers should come into their country 
inister affairs, they would lay down their 
Mbut that they would not do it to the 
%h government. 
¥ere has been established at Constanti- 
5a Wilsonian League, of which most 
| newspaper editors are members, and 
has prepared a petition to the United 
@ government to administer the coun- 
or a limited period. The Young 
® government itself is said to have 
dalously profiteered during the war 
expense of the common people that 
lence in it has been completely lost. 
y all of which it is clear that the re- 
jituation, sc far as American agencies are concerned, is 
My "different from that in any other country. The Allied 
mission is trying to arrest and bring to trial those who 
esponsible for the Armenian massacres, and succeeded in 
oning Ismael Haki Bey, director of deported Armenian 
res, who even among Turks has one of the worst reputa- 
for cruelty. The operations of the American Committee 
menian and Syrian Relief, so far as they have to do with 
patrfation of these deported refugees, seem to have come 
cally to a standstill until the political situation can be 
dup, President Main, of Grinnell College, Iowa, who 
ing as the committee’s commissioner to the Caucasus, and 
has a reputation for being conservative and judicial, re- 
cabled as follows: 
uve been handling refugee concentration along the former 
ry line between Russian and Turkish Armenia. Alexandropol, 
e center, and Ejchmiadzin, a small one, are typical, In the 
e 68,000 refugees by actual census at our bread and soup 


is. In the other there are 7,000. Refugees have streamed 
-ese places hoping to find it possible to cross the border into 
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their former homes in Turkish Armenia near Kars. Concentration 
at these two places and many others without food or clothing and 
after a winter of exile in the Caucasus and beyond has produced a 
condition of horror unparalleled among the atrocities of the great 
war. On the streets of Alexandropol on the day of my arrival 192 
corpses were picked up. This is far below the average per day. 
One-seventh of the refugees are dying each month .. . 


The refugees dare not go forward. They halt on the border land 
of their home. The Turk, the Kurd, and the Tartar have taken 
possession of their land and will hold it by force of arms. A line 
almost like a battle line from the Black Sea region, where is located 
the Southwestern republic with Kars as its capital, to the Caspian 
Sea, where Baku is the capital of the Azerbaijan republic, together 
with a line of Turks, Kurds and Tartars between these two extremes, 
holds the refugees where they are. The total number is more than 
330,000. To these must be added the local inhabitants also suffering 
indescribable hardships. The Allied forces on the Turkish side are 
not in sufficient numbers to dominate the situation. ‘The only solu- 
tion is a considerable number of troops to be used as a policing 
force supplied by a mandatory power. Many Armenian soldiers 
would be available for such service. Such action must unhappily 
await the findings of the Peace Conference, and the votes of gov- 
erning bodies. Every moment of delay means enlargement of exist- 
ing horrors. : 


The Armenian republic on the Russian side of the line and our 
relief committee working together are not able adequately to feed 
the refugees. Meanwhile seeding time is here and passing. Another 
season of famine is inevitable unless there is immediate action by 
some compelling power. The world appears to be unconscious of\ 


INTERIOR OF A MODERN MODEL HOME 
At the San Giovanmi Mines, Iglesias, Sardinia 


the everwhelming human tragedy that is being enacted in the Cau- 
casus. The Turk and his racial confederates are carrying forward 
with growing efficiency the policy of extermination developed during 
the war by the method of starvation. Starvation is aided by typhus; 
and already, as if in anticipation of the hot season, cholera is 
developing. 

At this last moment can Christian civilization do something to 
restore and heal? In the emergency I have told the officials of the 
Armenian republic that our committee would take over the orphan- 
ages until some mandatory power is given authority to assist in 
establishing order and giving financial stability to the peoples con- 
cerned. This move on my part I firmly believe is demanded by the 
conditions and by the most elementary principles of humanity. Should 
our government delay in reaching out a helping hand to these suffer- 
ing people? The question of political expediency ought to be for- 
gotten in the presence of this world catastrophe. These people look 
to America. Our government is under moral obligations to respond. 


Further south, an agreement has been effected for coopera- 
tion between the committee and the American Red Cross 
Commission to Palestine under which the committee is taking 
charge of all American relief activity north of Palestine, in- 
cluding Syria, where the Red Cross already has carried on 
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BREAD AND SOUP 


Distribution by ithe American Red Cross among the refugees at 
Aleppo 


much work during the war. During the transition period, of- 
ficers of the Red Cross are assigned to the Relief Committee, 
and both contribute toward the cost. The rumor that the Red 
Cross is entirely abandoning its work in Asia Minor is, there- 
fore, inaccurate. In Palestine itself this work will be con- 
tinued at the personal request of General Allenby in close co- 
operation with the other American and Allied agencies. In 
Syria the great need of the day is for more and more clothes. 
Maj. James H. Bicol, of the Relief Committee, in a very recent 
letter from Beirut, says: 

When we came into Syria after the occupation, it might really 
almost be said that there was no clothing in the Lebanon mountains. 
Some who appeared on the street in a fairly respectable way were 
found to have no underclothing of any sort and very little bedding 
in their homes. Cases are reported to me constantly where women 
have to borrow clothing to come down to the headquarters, and 
certain pieces of clothing are handed from one person in a village to 
another; and this is the condition even after we have been working 
as hard as possible to make and distribute clothing for four months 
past. We should have had at least 500,000 garments to distribute, 


ARMENIAN REFUGEES 


At the door of a railroad coach, bound home after four years of 
wandering 
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whereas the best we have been able to do up to the present 
make and distribute about 100,000. This clothing need will g 
for some time to come, as very little cloth is coming in and mg 
the people in the mountains have no means for purchasing 
there is here. 

On this difficulty of getting enough clothes for distriby 
there hangs a story which is not without a humorous eleg 
When the cargo of the Newport News was assembled in} 
York to consist entirely of relief supplies for the Near Jy 
someone discovered a whole Red Cross warehouse full q| 
jamas, bed jackets and convalescent suits, cut and ready 
sewing, intended presumably for American military hosp 
and without any immediate use after the armistice was sig 
There was quite a debate whether Armenians, Greeks or § 
ans would wear these things, but one who knew the situ, 
on the other side said: ‘‘ There are thousands who have 
in several years had as much clothing as a whole suit of 
jamas. The few rags they possess are indescribably fi 
The weather in some of the country is very hot.” His q 
ments won, and the consignment of night attire was ¢ 
shipped. With it went thousands of cases of soap, hundred 
thousands of yards of cloth, hundreds of sewing mach 
garden and carpenters’ tools. 


WITH THE RED CROSS IN SERBIA 7 
eG nurses sometimes get into strange places; 


encounter emergencies that take them far from the d 
schedule. But a month’s deviation from the routine is dif 
ent and would seem in need of an explanation! Nurse 
Whedon, formerly a district superintendent of the He 
Street Settlement, is with the Red Cross in Serbia. One) 
in November she went from Uskub to Nish. When it] 
time to return, she asked the French automobile officer 
arrange for her journey to Skoplje, the name of the nat 
for Uskub. The officer thought he heard her say Sofia; % 
Miss Whedon had almost arrived at the capital of Bulge 
before she realized that a mistake had been made. Bi 
further error in this extraordinary country where every pl 
has at least three names but only the natives know all of hi 
she was sent to Vidin on the Danube, in the extreme nor 
west of Bulgaria. Here she was advised that the easiest 3 
to rejoin the Americans would be to go to Belgrade; and 
it came that she was the first American to reach that é 
arriving there on a river boat. ‘Thence to Skoplje was at 
without further adventure. Miss-Whedon has been in# 
Balkans for two years, and is now doing dispensary work 
the region of Leskovats where typhus is still prevalent. 

These details are taken from a report recently received f 
Capt. Harry W. Frantz, secretary of the American Red C 
Commission to Serbia. ‘ Upon my arrival at Belgra¢ 
week ago,” he writes, “I was very meagerly informed 1 
cerning the American Red Cross in the Serbian capital 
came to town on a French camion. Not knowing where te 
I stopped an English girl in uniform and asked: i 


the place!’ Since then I learned that the A. R. C. is ré 
sented here by an organization which, although not I 
in numbers, is very much on the map.” 


Nearly all the automobile transportation of relief stores 
done by Americans, with American machines. The America 
further, have the principal pharmacy, with a large and Wi 
assorted stock of medical supplies and drugs. It forms | 
chief source of supply for northern Serbia. The local we 
includes clothing, dental work for children, care of orpha 
employment of women on relief tasks. Lastly, the Amerie 
Red Cross has taken its part in the combat of typhus. B 
grade is the base of supply for northern Serbia only, t 
southern part of the country is attended to from a base 
Salonika. ‘The total personnel of the commission to Serbia 
about 175, most of them doctors and nurses. Its work. 1 
gan in the fall of 1916, with the relief of Serbian refugees | 
Macedonia; later it developed into general aid to Serbi 
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Motions and cooperation with the med- 
ylirvice of the Serbian army. ‘The re- 
ork outside Belgrade, taken in hand 
yin as return to the capital was possi- 
euegan at Semendria, on the aDnube, 
»juary. A unit was installed here on 
Puary 9. A second unit was stationed 
yoorenvatz, and subsequently operated 
jsi-station at Valjevo. A third went to 
‘latz, mainly for the purpose of dis- 
‘ting returned prisoners and repa- 
sas who crossed the river at this point. 
yjanch was opened at Loznica on the 
‘rn border of Serbia, and later units 
‘sent to ve other towns. 

elie local work at Belgrade, the gen- 
Yajeadquarters and base for Serbian op- 
“gons, started out with a determined 
to get rid of typhus. Early in Feb- 
ol there were many cases; ‘at one time 
6} were thirty-seven under treatment. 
“% G. H. Edwards, of the American 
Cross, who had years of experience at 
‘#ma, found the source of the disease 
ijieliminated it. It was a Czechoslovak 
iy where prisoners returning to Serbia 
us kept. 

‘%ese prisoners and other repatriated per- 
etwere found in most cases to be lousy. A 
Fectant plant belonging to the city was 
i/dy in existence, and steps were taken to see that this was put 
effective operation. Attendance at a delousing operation was 
» compulsory for all returning prisoners and repatriates. 


vels, disinfectants, clean blankets and other articles were furnished 
ie American Red Cross. The average number daily cared for 
‘i.e station is about two hundred. Each man is given a bath, 
Sut and shave, and at the same time clothes and blankets are 
fected. 

erever a case of typhus is known to exist, the clothing and 
ng in the house is given treatment, and the people of the house 
jequired to take the “course.” ‘The result of this has been that 
the development of 150 cases typhus has been eliminated 
iely. No new cases have developed for some time. 


FOR SERBIA'S CHILDREN 

MINDER the auspices of a ministry of child welfare, the 
WSociety for the Protection of Jugoslav Children is en- 
id in carrying out a general program of welfare work for 


REFUGEES AT LESCOWATZ, SERBIA 
: “Every home has its own de-lousing plant” 
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IN THE TURKISH QUARTER 
Atonement house on the hillside of Salonika 


children, including the care of the large number of war or- 
phans. In connection with this effort, the American Red 
Cross is largely responsible for a well-equipped orphanage 
at Belgrade which is taking care of some two hundred chil- 
dren, most of whom have lost both parents. Clara Lewis, of 
Minneapolis, is in charge of this orphanage and has, under dif- 
ficult conditions, developed a well-conducted institution. Some 
of the children ate housed in barracks formerly occupied by the 
Austrian army. All buildings have been thoroughly cleaned 
and repainted, and modern sanitary arrangements have been in- 
stalled. The children sleep between clean sheets, and are well 
nourished on food from the Red Cross stores. English workers 
are conducting a children’s hospital in connection with this 
orphanage, but the medicines and equipment are supplied by 
the Americans. 


Another society closely cooperating with the American Red 
Cross is the Society of Ladies of Belgrade, the headquarters 
of a national organization which is carrying on sewing rooms 
for poor girls in the capital and outside. Of this undertaking 
Captain Frantz says: 


The sewing room serves the dual purpose of being educational 
and of affording a livelihood for poor women. About one hundred 
and thirty girls and women attend daily (in Belgrade). All the 
sewing machines, thread, needles, cloth and other materials are fur- 
nished by the Red Cross. Garments needed for distribution to the 
poor are manufactured under the capable direction of Miss Martini, 
of San Francisco, and the Serbian directress, Mme. Marcovitch. 
The garments are distributed free or, in some cases, sold at a small 
price. Equipment is now being secured for the manufacture of 
leather shoes. 


The girls work daily from nine to twelve and from one to five. 
For their work they are given five kronen daily and a good warm 
lunch. Each girl wears a white apron with a Red Cross on the 
breast. A dispensary gives medical assistance to those who need 
it. There was a general air of contentment at the workroom when 
I visited it. During a recess the girl gathered in a courtyard and 
sang, very feelingly, the Star-Spangled Banner, in English. After- 
wards, by request, they sang the beautiful Serbian anthem. 

_ Other activities. of the American Red Cross in Belgrade 
include the furnishing of medical and surgical supplies to the 
city dispensary, and of pajamas, blankets and surgical dress- 
ings to military and civil hospitals. Some help has been given 
to the Boy Scouts of the city; and to half a dozen local private 
and semi-private schools and orphanages cloth, sewing ma- 
chines and food have been given. Much thought is being put 
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on assistance for the University of Belgrade. The pros- 
pective students are very poor and could not support them- 
selves under the prevailing conditions. Hence a mess is to be 
established under the direction of Miss Robertson, dietitian 
of the A. R. C. Aid will also be rendered in fitting up a dor- 
mitory. Distribution of clothing still absorbs much of the 
energy. Some 8,000 citizens have been provided with Amer- 
ican clothes, cloth and shoes since the Red Cross received its 
supplies. Some of the women were still wearing the shawls 
given them by the organization in 1914. 


IN TWO FRENCH CITIES 
RACTICALLY all the American social agencies in 


France have now remodelled their war relief work to meet 
the most urgent needs of the people during this difficult 

time of repair. Pending the full report from W. Frank Per- 
sons who is investigating these activities for the National In- 
vestigation Bureau, the following two instances of adapted 
plans may be of interest. 

The American Fund for French Wounded has decided to 
build an American Memorial Hospital in Rheims. The city 
itself will provide a site for the building, and the maintenance 
is to be provided for by finding one hundred American donors 
each to endow a bed at a cost of $6,000. Rheims and its 
environs have suffered terribly; there are said to be 15,000 
wrecked homes. At present there are no permanent hospitals, 
and even temporary accommodation for the sick is not always 
available. ‘The proposed hospital—expected to-cost more than 
$100,000—will be one of the first new buildings of any im- 
portance in the district. ‘The maintenance fund is to be in- 
vested in this country under the control. of a trust company. 

The Duryea War Relief has been entrusted by the French 
government with the re- 
construction of the city 
of Lille, held by the Ger- 
mans during almost the 
whole war and remem- 
bered throughout the 
world as the seat of their 
infamous labor deporta- 
tions. M. Guy, of the 
French High Commis- 
sion in this country, 
speaking at a meeting 
of this organization in 
New York recently, ex- 
pressed his fear that it 
would take years before 
Lille, so long deprived of 
a normal life and normal 
occupations, would  re- 
sume its customary indus- 
trial standing. For the 
immediate relief of want, 
Mrs. Duryea is obliged to 
keep up all her organization and her appeal for food, clothing 
and money; while at the same time a scheme of reconstruc- 
tion work is being considered in cooperation with the French 
authorities. 


GENERAL 
Roo RICKARD), joint director of the American Re- 


lief Administration, the official organization of which 
Herbert Hoover is the head, has again had occasion to warn 
off the frequent requests of the smaller foreign relief agencies 
and of private individuals, for permission to make shipments 
of food and other supplies to their agents in Europe. These 
small shipments, he says, are the least economic way of using 
the available cargo space; besides, there is no saying when 
they will arrive. “Owing to the constantly shifting de- 
mands upon our different European food bases, it is impossi- 
ble at this end to determine the destination of any one steamer, 
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“That's where our home used to be” 


t 


and we have resorted to the method of dispatching vessel 

the southern route to Gibraltar and on the northern route 

Falmouth for orders from Mr. Hoover.” 1 
% * * 


A recent order of the Federal Reserve Board has es 
lished the American Relief Administration as the only 
thorized agent for the transmission of funds to the rece 
liberated countries of Europe, and making food the only; 
missible ‘‘currency’’ on the other side. During the 
week of its operations, the exchange department of the Adn 
istration received $1,318,000 for transmission to Europe. © 

* * * 


Vernon L. Kellogg, of Leland Stanford. Jr. Univer 
has returned from his investigation of food conditions in ¢ 
tral Europe convinced that hunger has a great deal to doy 
the political dissatisfaction and unrest which is sweej 
through the greater part of Europe, though he does not bel 
that it was the direct cause of Germany’s military collapse 
fall. Rumania, in his opinion, is in a worse plight than ; 
other country because it has been the most thoroughly strip 
by the conqueror. But several other countries also are } 


desperate situation. 
* * * 


Mr. Hoover’s plans for Russia have evidently miscarr 
So far as one can judge from jumbled and contradictory 
counts, the allied and associated governments have not 
agreed to allow food to go into regions under unfriendly, i 
Bolshevik or pro-Bolshevik, control; and though it is now ¢ 
cially stated that the American troops will all be embarl 
for home by the end of June, the military activities of the All 
armies against the Bolshevik forces seem to be on the increz 

The much heralded “} 
Cross campaign agail 
Bolshevism,” like wit 
seems to be fought in | 
main where there are 
Bolsheviki, or at any f 
where they are not 
power, i. e., in Alban 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgar 


and. southern Russia. 
Pe 


Col. Antoine Depa 
of Brussels, head of ¢ 
Belgian Red Cross, 7 
tends to build a memor 
hospital to bear the nai 
of Edith Cavell, whod 
eight years before the w 
was matron of his priva 
clinic in Brussels. He 
now in this country | 
raise, if he can, half # 
necessary fund here; 
committee is already at work in England to raise the other hal 

x x * 4 

At the May conference of the Federal Council of fh 
Churches of Christ in America at Cleveland, a number of rest 
lutions were adopted which touch upon American responsibil 
ties overseas, including an urgent appeal on behalf of 
churches to the American Red Cross to make a generous 4 
propriation in relief of the famine in India. Ina message f 
the churches sent out from the conference, the part they shoulé 
play in reconstruction the world over is referred to as follows 

In the great task which lies before our generation, of restoring he 
waste places and binding up the wounds of the world, and of carin: 
for those who have borne the burden and the heat of the battle, our 
churches would take, not only an active, but a distinctive part, 
Theirs is the ministry of mercy, theirs peculiarly also the ministry 


of comfort and reassurance. To all devastated and impoverishe¢ 
regions of the earth our generous relief must be sent as an evangel 


of hope and as an earnest of spiritual fellowship. 


ne 


# 3h the open- 
» ig of the 
qqjnary ses- 
the sixty- 
J ngress, 
+H. recon- 
yi) is enter- 
wn a new 
ps) Funda- 
yajysues break 
eithe earlier 
ore emergent 
4“ readjust- 
y irom war to 
‘ 4 The unex- 
)) protracted 
jf the arm- 
| coming to 
and the 


fd) which the 
teen of the world have talked of rather 
mjtting her slip into the position of 
s&upholding gains of the past. 

i@foreign relationships apart, which of 
iedaffect everything else which the new 
sss has to deal with and which will 
“uch of its time, the field is dominated 
vival interests. ‘The three great issues 
aed by President Wilson in his cabled 
siz are labor, prohibition and suffrage. 
i@f last named, the House has already 
s) record as we go to press, revealing 
wrwhelming majority for the extension 
suffrage to women. In the Senate there 
‘osed to be a precarious majority for 
“tasure; but there is every prospect that 
pass and that American women will 
m the chance of full partnership in the 
Jof rebuilding the nation’s political 
Nery and of reformulating its politica) 


® President’s recommendations concern- 
bor (reprinted on p. 376) show how 
Mir responsible leaders have advanced 
“i. the current industrial philosophy of 
mr days. Even the spokesmen of Amer- 
tganized labor are left behind, at least 
Sc as the President’s insistence upon 
Wine democratization” of -industry Is 
dined, and upon “ recognition of the right 
"se who work, in whatever rank, to 
pate in some organic way in every 
yn which directly affects their welfare 
|part they are to play in industry.” In 
phrases are reflected influences which 
®t only American but world-wide. 
y, exactly, the new Congress can em- 
suggestions such as these in laws, the 
lent does not say. One thing is cer- 
however, and that is the absolute need 
istablishing those important and multi- 
#federal services which during the war 
jen cas invaluable in forming links 


en capital and labor, between industry 
Nzovernment, and between the different 
iiries. Above all, Congress will have 
Iisider the advisability of establishing a 
j 


; 
j 


| 


fs involved in the questions at issue. 


hother urgent need, in this connection, is that of reviewing at 
larly date the structure and duties of the Department of Labor 
to give that department, what it has never yet had, an appro- 
‘ion sufficient to build up expert staffs for its separate divisions 


\similar to the War Labor Board which would act as an organ 
)yvernment in every industrial dispute, an organ of representative 
y than bureaucratic composition and of flexible methods rather 
| hard and fast routine. Without some such responsible agency 
Il be impossible, as it has been in the past, for the government 
le United States, in its capacity of representative of all the 
je, to prevent those serious clashes between capital and labor 
jspell hardship and suffering for thousands who are not them- 


RECONSTRUCTION 
_ MISCELLANY 


The American boy, home from 

France, with sleeves rolled back 

ready for work. A statue by 

Dallin, the Utah sculptor, in an 

exhibit of the war and peace 

activities of the Department of 
the Interior 


wise and economic 
distribution of la- 
bor, both native 
and immigrant. 

There will, fur- 
cher, be a need for 
revising the rela- 
tion of the perma- 
nent departments 
of government, such 
as the Department 
of Labor, to the 
temporary agencies, 
partly of govern- 
ment and partly of 
public opinion, 
which during the 
war have entered 
every sphere of 
public activity and 
some of which sur- 
vive. The danger 
of mixed or not 
quite definite re- 
sponsibility must 
be met by giving 
legal status to some 
of these organiza- 
tions and, possibly, by insisting upon the 
dissolution of “others. 

The third of the large social questions 
opened up by the President’s message is that 
of prohibition. He recommends that the 
manufacture and sale of beer and wine be 
permitted during the period from June 30, 
when existing war-time legislation goes into 
effect, until January 16 next, when the 
amendment to the federal constitution be- 
come operative. The result to be expected 
from his recommendation is greatly in doubt. 
Statements from those close to the President 
indicate that he felt the war emergency of 
saving food and of protecting soldiers and 
munitions workers, was over; that he was 
unwilling to assume responsibility for clos- 
ing the saloons virtually by executive order; 
that to do so would upset industry; that the 
country needs another half year to adjust 
itself to the tremendous social and industrial 
results of the constitutional amendment. 

Against this must be set the statements of 
the prohibitionists. They claim, in the first 
place, a clear majority of the House, and 
refuse to believe that a bill extending the life 
of any form of alcoholic beverage for even 
six months, can be passed; territorially the 
country is more than half dry by state and 
local option, and representatives from dry 
states must reckon with their constituents 
rather than with the President and the liquor 
interests. Further, the prohibitionists believe 
that the probationary six months would not 
prepare the country for prohibition so much 
as it would prepare it for evading the law. 
For, the saloons would be left open to sell 
only beer and wine but having in their 
cellars a stock of whiskey salable at scarcity 
prices; the saloons are the most notoriously 
lawless of all American institutions and the 
result would be law-breaking on a great 
scale and the corruption of the police and 
excise officers. In a word, the outcome in 
the wet districts would be comparable to the 
plight of the man who attempts to “taper 
off” and finds himself constantly drinking 


more against the approaching end. Beer and wine have never been 
able to run out strong drink, and beer saloons have always sold 
whiskey surreptitiously, as has been demonstrated in the experience 
of England in 1830, Iowa in the ’50s, Massachusetts in the ’70s and 
Georgia from 1908 to 1916. [See the Survey for February 24, 1917.] 

Prohibitionists believe that the President has leaped into a situa- 
tion which he little understands and that the cry of “No beer no 
work,” which has pretty well died out here, has echoed in Paris 


with more than its actual volume. They point out, further, that no 


split by politics. 


more divisive issue could have been contrived for a session already 
1 It has been the universal experience that the liquor 
question in any form, introduced in any legislative body, paralyzes 
all other action until it is disposed of and leaves behind a bitter 


‘to develop these divisions into instruments of maximum use- trail. Of the general social question of prohibition vs. the saloon, 


*ss in the improvement of labor conditions, in the provision for 


little is said now. ‘That has been settled. 
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The GENUINE DEMOCRATIZATION of INDUS. — 
TRY: from the PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE q 
to CONGRESS | 4 


HE question which stands at the front of all others in 

every country amid the present great awakening is the 
question of labor; and perhaps I can speak of it with as great 
advantage while engrossed in the consideration of interests 
which affect all countries alike as I could at home and amid 
the interests which naturally most affect my thought, because 
they are the interests of our own people. 


By the questions of labor I do not mean the question of 
efficient industrial production, the question of how labor is 
to be obtained and made effective in the great process of sus- 
taining populations and winning success amid commercial and 
industrial rivalries. I mean that much greater and more 
vital question, How are the men and women who do the daily 
labor of the world to obtain progressive improvement in the 
conditions of their labor, to be made happier, and to be served 
better by the communities and the industries which their labor 
sustains and advances? How are they to be given their right 
advantage as citizens and human beings? 


We cannot go any further in our present direction. We have 
already gone too far. We cannot live our right life as a 
nation or achieye our proper success as an industrial com- 
munity if capital and labor are to continue to be antagonistic 
instead of being partners; if they are to continue to distrust 
one another and contrive how they can get the better of one 
another, or what perhaps amounts to the same thing, calculate 
by what form and degree of coercion they can manage to 
extort, on the one hand, work enough to make enterprise 
profitable; on the other, justice and fair treatment enough to 
make life tolerable. That bad road has turned out a blind 
alley. It is no thoroughfare to real prosperity. We must find 
another, leading in another direction, and to a very different 
destination. It must lead not merely to accommodation but 
also to a genuine cooperation and partnership based upon a 
real community of interest and participation in control. 


HERE is now, in fact, a real community of interest between 

capital and labor, but it has never been made evident in 
action. It can be made operative and manifest only in a new 
organization of industry. The genius of our business men and 
the sound practical sense of our workers can certainly work 
such a partnership out when once they realize exactly what 
it is that they seek and sincerely adopt a common purpose 
with regard to it. 


Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly with the states; but 
the new spirit and method of organization which must be 
effected are not to be brought about by legislation so much ag 
by the common counsel and voluntary cooperation of capitalist, 
manager and workman. Legislation can go only a very little 
way in commanding what shall be done. The organization — 
of industry is a matter of corporate and individual initiative © 
and of practical business arrangement. ‘Those who really 
desire a new relationship between capital and labor can readily — 
find a way to bring it about, and perhaps federal legislation — 
can help more than state legislation could. 


THE object of all reform in this essential matter must be 
the genuine democratization of industry, based upon a full — 
recognition of the right of those who work, in whatever rank, 
to participate in some organic way in every decision which — 
directly affects their welfare or the part they are to play in 
industry. Some positive legislation is practicable. The Con- _ 
gress has already shown the way to one reform which should _ 
be world-wide, by establishing the eight-hour day as the 
standard day in every field of labor over which it can exercise 
control. It has sought to find the way to prevent child labor, 
and will, I hope and believe, presently find it. It has served 
the whole country by leading the way in developing the means 
of preserving and safeguarding life and health in dangerous 
industries. It can now help in the difficult task of giving a new 
form and spirit to industrial organization by coordinating the 
several agencies of conciliation and adjustment which have 
been brought into existence by the difficulties and mistaken 
policies of the present management of industry, and by setting 
up and developing new federal agencies of advice and in- } 
formation which may serve as a clearing. house for the best _ 
experiments and the best thought on this great matter, upon 
which every thinking man must be aware that the future 
development of society directly depends. Agencies of inter-_ 
national counsel and suggestions are presently to be created in 


‘connection with the League of Nations in this very field; but it 


is national action and the enlightened policy of individuals, 
corporations, and societies within each nation that must bring 
about the actual reforms... The members of the committees 
on labor in the two houses will hardly need suggestions from 
me as to what means they shall seek to make the federal 
government the agent of the whole nation in pointing out and 
if need be, guiding the process of reorganization and reform. 


Organization 
National 


There has been a revival of the sugges- 
tion that the Council of National Defense, 
having accomplished its war work, and 
‘ having accomplished what is possible in 
peace work considering the nature of its 
organization, had best retire from the field 
of its operations. A brief account of its 
activities during the armistice period may, 
therefore, not be out of place. ' The 
Survey has already had occasion to refer 
to the digest of reconstruction activities 
carried on by foreign nations, both | those 
at war and neutrals, which is said to be 
more complete than that secured by any 
other government. The Research Division 
has also brought up to date a digest of re- 
construction activities of all the federal de- 
partments which, apart from helping to pre- 
vent duplication, promises to become a doc- 
ument of historical value. 

A preliminary survey of the reconstruc- 
tion activities of the different states has re- 
cently been completed, and reports thereon 
have been sent to the different state authori- 
ties for verification and comment. The 
complete, revised report will be made pub- 
lic: 

The Reconstruction Research Division of 
the council, under the direction of Gros- 


venor B. Clarkson, has accumulated also a 
large mass of general valuable information 
which has recently been analyzed and dis- 
tributed to the committees of the council and 


Tuthill in St. Louis Star 


the government departments to whom f 
information is useful. A daily digest of | 
construction news, based upon current inf 
mation, gives a running review of reco 
struction activities throughout the count 
On March 14, the council announced thi 
formation of an emergency employment col 
mittee for soldiers and sailors, of whi 
the heads of a number of related gover 
ment bureaus and services are members. 
is to a large extent owing to the efforts 
this committee that the remnant of the ef 
while federal Employment Service is ke 
alive until Congress in its wisdom wil 
make suitable provision for a complete 
stitution of the service and its growth. 
The Volunteer Medical Service Corp 
which of late has figured but little in publ 
dispatches, continues to exist under the ; 
pices of the council. On May 1, 70,221 dot 
tors were enrolled, and those who hav 
failed to do so are now being investigat 
in an effort to make the corps as nearly 4 
possible representative of the whole profes 
sion in the course of the year. The commit 
tee on nursing, before concluding its wor 
early during the year, was able to ascertal 
that of the students assigned to training 
schools about one-half remained in th 
schools after the emergency which took thet 
there had; owing to the armistice, disap 
peared. 


\ 
. 
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4 juncil’s committee on labor has 
i! to answer thousands of inquiries 
syployers concerning standards to 
»jjand promote the welfare of the 
§r to increase their efficiency. 

Je present time,’ states a report 
ely 19, “ten of the state councils 
win their war-time basis; nineteen 
‘hiced their office force but are still 
jive; seven have been replaced by 
esent or reconstruction commissions; 
sei dissolved but has been revived; 
lejave been dissolved.” Forty states 
bsained the county council system; 
ja: functions both of the state and the 
dncils have greatly changed. ‘The 
isions of the Woman’s Committee— 
yuties of which have been described 
in the SurvEy—have been broad- 
4, and emphasis is now laid on 
ization work in cooperation with 


| 


eirtment of the Interior. 


‘ed as a whole the work of the 
Wonstitutes, as Mr. Clarkson says, a 
fental laboratory, ready to study and 
¥ any question that at the time being 
jie welfare of the nation. There 
»be no strong feeling so far either 
/-ainst its continuation in the present 
» he officers have no desire to con- 
(jer the end of the fiscal year but 
‘tyvate affairs to return to which re- 
2ir attention. They are, moreover, 
M@opinion that authority could with 
de be further decentralized, and 
oiinational office in Washington should 
yiimore and more a center of re- 


fie annual appropriation of the or- 
+n amounts to $260,000. 


i 
4 


f 
4/Community Organization 


Community Service (formerly War 
Viommunity Service) has brought out 
‘rature explaining its reconstruction 
, and designed to aid individual 
‘nd cities in solving their after-war 
»s. Its program, already partially 
in the Survey by Charles Frederick 
) (February 1), is well summarized 
Ye XI of the constitution. “The par- 
Sobject for which the corporation is 
fis the development in all American 
ities, through public and private 
4; and by every appropriate means, 
¥:r moral and industrial conditions, 
Band welfare, play and recreation, 
Hand more adequate community and 

hood expression and a better so- 


* * # 


‘wa, a Greater Community Hospital 
| been founded (offices at 
/) to establish and operate a_hos- 
Ind nursing training school and “to 
> interest and activity. through 
icy associations and societies or other- 
jnroughout the neighboring communi- 
measures tending to conserve the pub- 
‘Ith. ...’ Its membership consists for 
‘st part of churches, schools, lodges, 
' community centers, patriotic and 
Becher associations and other or- 
tions; its territory includes nine coun- 
‘parts of counties. 


| first task undertaken by this associa- 
a operates for the greater part in 
{l area, is a comprehensive health and 
l survey, looking forward to the or- 
ition of a system of public health nurs- 
r each county and the establishment of 
lsily accessible modern hospital, dis- 
y and training school for nurses, as- 
‘'d with which there is to be a child 
‘e and health center and a public 
nursing and social service. A de- 
plan of organization has been issued 
should be of interest to those who 
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contemplate the formation of similar local 
community associations elsewhere. 


a 
In New York city, the Council of Organi- 


zations and the Community Councils of Na- 
tional Defense have decided to amalgamate. 
The war-created community councils in this 
metropolis have got themselves into such a 
knot of 
mittees and joint committees that only of- 
ficers of the two main organizations, appar- 
ently, are able to disentangle the respective 
functions and responsibilities of al] of them. 


complicated committees, subcom- 
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Suffice it to state here that—we quote ver- 
bally for fear of getting it wrong—“ the 
Council of Organizations becomes the City 
Coordinating Committee of the Community 
Councils of National Defense,” and “the 
General Committee of the Council of Or- 
ganizations becomes the Executive Commit- 
tee of the City Coordinating Committee of 
the Community Councils,” while “the sec- 
tions of the Council of Organizations con- 
tinue with modifications the Public Health 
(to be merged with the City Health Com- 
mittee of Community Councils), the Recrea- 
tion Section (to be merged with the City 


THE TASKS OF PEACE 


N opening an educational exhibit illustrating the war and peace activities of 
the Department of the’ Interior, on May 19, Secretary Franklin K. Lane said: 


The world now turns from the bru- 
talities of killing men to the one thing 
for which the world was made—the mak- 
ing of men. We fought that we might 
live, that our ideals might have a free 
soil in which to grow. And with enthusi- 
asm and renewed courage we now turn to 
those enterprises and efforts which we 
recognize as the normal life of a civilized 
people. 

To mark the dividing line between the 
days of war and those of peace this ex- 
position has been created. It is more than 
a presentation of the daily doings of those 
who work in this department. It is a 
symbol of a democracy’s life. ‘The sol- 
dier and the sailor are to fall to the rear, 
and in their stead are to advance the en- 
gineer and the farmer, the chemist and 
the miner, the inventor and the teacher. 

It is true that we proudly display here 
what this civilian department was enabled 
to do to aid in the conduct of the war. 
We made gases more deadly than any 
which other nations had produced. We 
sought and found a new gas by which the 
rigid airship could be made safe against 
explosion and flame. We set the Amer- 
ican Indian at work to save the starving 
Belgians. ‘The training of the geologist 
in Alaska and Montana was put to use in 
the planning for trenches in France. 
There was no single bureau of this most 
peaceful of departments which did not 
make its contribution. 

Before our door for now nearly two 
years has swung our flag of service. 
Each week its figures have mounted until 
now that faded emblem of loyalty carries 
2,669 stars. We have not changed it as 
sun and rain have dimmed the brilliant 
color of its youth, for round its edge there 
has steadily grown an ever enlarging 
border of those golden stars of glory 
which group themselves naturally into a 
golden crown to the lasting honor of this 
department. 

Yet this exposition is, I hope, not so 
much one of proud retrospect as it is one 
of prouder promise. From one end of 
this corridor to the other you will at 
each step see evidence, surprising evi- 
dence perhaps, that our land is only as 
yet in the making; that our schools are 
many, but not as many as they should be, 
that they are good, but not so good as 
they should be; that our children are 
strong, but not so robust as they should 
‘be; that our great national parks are al- 
ready popular, but not so popular as they 
should be; that our lands yield richly, 
but not so abundantly as they should; 
that our acres are many, but are not 
held by as many farmers as should call 
them “home”; that our mines are many 


and prolific, but not so safe as they should 
be; that our people are intelligent, quick, 
purposeful, possibly beyond all other peo- 
ples, but that millions are without the 
primary tools of life in this day of democ- 
racy and industrialism, the ability to read 
or write. And this exposition is to reveal 
not alone that these things are, but’ that 
their overcoming constitutes part of the 
task to which we have set ourselves. For 
the note of our work is hope. .. . 

This work of art [reproduced on p. 375] 
is the figure of a soldier newly come back 
from France, a statue by Dallin, the 
Utah sculptor who has eternally memorial- 
ized the American Indian. Look on that 
boy! He has thrown off his coat, and his 
sleeves are rolled back. He is ready for 
work. See his outstretched arms, and look 
into his handsome face! He is standing 
once more on American soil and is say- 
ing, “This land is mine. I have seen 
other lands and have fought for their 
safety. I have seen their life and learned 
the ways of their people. I know their 
spirit and I have seen their struggle.’ But 
they are not for me. This land is mine.” 
Look .at the smile on his lips, not on his 
lips alone but radiating from every line 
on his face. See the light of hope in his 
eye and the pride in the carriage of his 
head. With arms widely spread he looks 
upon America and all the affection and 
pride and loyalty of his manly nature 
express themselves. He had done his 
task abroad and his sleeves are rolled 
back ready for the great challenge of this 
country. He is Young America. He 
knows that this is not a land of ease. 
He does not ask Fortune to drop her 
golden apples in his lap. He is willing 
to work. He has found his way through 
barbed-wire and the mazes of the miry 
trenches to gain his objective in the strug- 
gle of war and he can do as much in the 
struggle of peace. Here he is free, his 
own master. He can see himself rise as 
others have risen, and he is eager to get 
into this new struggle. For, before him 
lies a land that is as young as he is, his 
very mate. He is up-standing, he does 
not slump into dejection because this is 
not the best of all possible lands, his 
head is high, his frame is firm, his hands 
are strong . .. he will make this land 
what his heart wants it to be. Remark 
that there is no cunning in his look, he 
can play the game square and one can 
see that he will ask what he is willing to 
give. He has no wings, firmly his feet 
are planted, he knows well the difference 
between fancy and fact. His eyes do not 
look into the sky, but straight into yours, 
for you are his brother and comrade in 
the making of America. 
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AGRICULTURE in the LEAGUE of NATIONS. 


A Memorandum Presented to the American Peace Commission by Kenyon L. Butterfield 


been recognized in the plans for international coopera- 
tion. The equally significant interests of agriculture have 
apparently thus far not been considered. : 

In the present crisis the farmers of nearly all countries are 
practically voiceless in the councils of the nations. ‘They have 
no international organization, no world conference, no cooperat- 
ing delegations, to speak their need and to contribute their mind 
to solving the common problem. Yet no question before the 
Peace Conference is more fundamental to world welfare than 
the rural question. This is true because: 

1, An adequate supply of food for all the people of the world 
is an essential item in a program of permanent world peace. 
A hungry nation or even a hungry group within a nation forms 
a breeding ground for discontent and revolt; a hungry world 
means chaos. 

2. This necessary food supply must be furnished by the 
farmers of the world. Together with other soil-grown products 
that comprise a significant portion of the raw materials of 
industry, this supply depends completely upon the toil, the 
effectiveness, the intelligence of those who actually work upon 
the land. 

3. The conservation and improvement of the soil should be 
one of the chief concerns in world statesmanship. No other 

_hatural resource compares with the maintenance of soil fertility 

in its bearing upon the future of the race. But no fiat of gov- 
ernment nor resolution of conferences can ensure the proper 
use and care of the soil; only as each individual farmer 
intelligently tills his land and carefully, conscientiously hus- 
bands its resources can future generations as well as the present 
_ population of the nations of the earth be assured their food. 
It is necessary therefore to provide adequate means of training, 
stimulating, and encouraging the masses of farmers in every 
land. 

4. In all justice, the working farmer must have the equivalent 
of a “living wage.” Merely to grow a meager sustenance for 
himself and his family, with a scant surplus to sell in the 
market, as a result of employing all the daylight hours in hard 
physical labor, does not meet the terms of permanent social 
justice. The farmers must therefore have a reasonable reward; 
at the very least they must have fair play in the world’s economic 


T= important interests of trade and labor have already 
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necessary to intelligent farming and to development of m 
Good local government, health, recreation, conveniences, ar 
appreciation, morality are essential elements in a democra 
community. The farmer must have these fundamental require 
ments of manhood or become practically a slave to unending toil 


is necessary that the farmers of the world should not on! 
understand and appreciate democracy, but they should ful 
share in all its advantages—economic, political, and_ social 
More than four-fifths of the huge populations of Russia, India 
China, live on the land. Poland, the Czechoslovak territories 
Jugoslavia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, all are dom- 
inantly rural. 
tural rather than industrial areas. 
half the people live under rural conditions. 
cent of the people are farmers. 
as England and Belgium are finding the farm problem acute 
and significant. ; 


provide the mechanism whereby adequate and accurate facts, 
may be obtained, organized, and interpreted; means by whi h 
governments may cooperate in spreading popular education fo 
farming and country life and in training an effective rural 
leadership; legislation which protects the interests of the farmer 
as a producer, and simplifies and cheapens the process of dis- 
tribution of soil-grown products; and arrangements whereby 
the exigencies and uncertainties of climate and weather and 
the attacks of plant and animal diseases and pests may be 
guarded against so far as humanly possible. 


basis will suffice, unless it encourages to the utmost the free 
organization of the farmers themselves, for whatever ends they 
may desire—economic, social, political. Only so can agriculture 
be fully democratized, only so can farmers express their con 
victions, voice their experiences, seek an answer to their needs, 
and contribute their part to the rebuilding of the world. Organ- 
ization for cooperative buying, selling, and credit especially 
should be encouraged in every nation. The effective organiza- 
tion of local farming communities for both industrial and social © 
.Purposes is fundamental to the larger rural democracy. 


t 


on 


7. If the world is to become truly and fully democratic, ; 


Africa, South America, Australia are agricul: 
In the United States nearly 
In France 48 pe 
Even highly urban nations such 


8. A wise plan of international cooperation in agriculture will 


9. No plan of agricultural cooperation on an international 


10. It is vital to the maintenance of the world settlement that 


arrangements. 


5. The possession and use of the land by those who actually 
till it give guarantees of public peace, of intelligent citizenship, 
of human welfare, hardly acquired by any other means. There-* 
fore the land should be controlled by those who use it. Access 
to ownership should be made easy; land leases should favor the 
worker; land proprietorship should be encouraged to the utmost. 

6. The farmer and his family are of more consequence even 
than the farm. Education, both industrial and cultural, is 


Recreation Committee of the Community 
Councils),” and so on. 
The War Finance Section becomes a 


Thrift Section; the Food Conservation and 
Economy Section becomes a Food Section, 
the Industrial Readjustment Section an In- 
dustrial Section and the Work for Aliens 
Section an Americanization Committee. 
The Protection Section has been dropped. 


Reemployment 
A National Survey 


The Annalist, New York, has made a 
nation-wide survey of public works under 
way, projected for the purpose of ward- 
ing off unemployment, and published the re- 
sults in the issue for May 10. Though in 
some states such plans are little advanced 
and in others the proposed expenditures are 
little more than a drop in a bucket, the 
general picture presented by the summary 
is evidence of considerable activity and of 
a widespread public interest in the employ- 
ment of discharged soldiers. 


In construction programs, New York 


comes first with an estimated cost of $19,- 
000,000 for the contemplated buildings; 
Ohio next with $11,000,000 and Utah with 
$10,500,000. In road work, Minnesota leads 
with a constitutional amendment, providing 
for a bond issue of $100,000,000 to build 
hard-surfaced roads; other states also have 
large projects of. this kind, though it is not 
clear over what period they are to be dis- 
tributed—Illinois, $60,000,000; Oklahoma, 
$50,000,000; Kansas, $30,000,000, and four 
other states over $10,000,000 each. 

Several states have started ambitious plans 
for land reclamation and quite a number 
are cooperating with the Department of <he 
Interior in its land settlement scheme. [See 
below. ] ; 


The Employment Situation 


The number of unemployed has somewhat 
declined during May. Of 87 cities included 
in the present United States Employment 
Service, 39 report an excess of 310,860 ap- 
plicants over jobs for the week ended May 
17; 15 cities a labor shortage of 7,830; and 
33 cities a balance of demand and supply. 


an instrumentality be created to promote international coopera- 
tion among those who till the soil. 
Nations should make provision for the establishment and ‘pers 
-petual maintenance of means whereby the working farmers of 
the world shall be enabled to cooperate constantly and fully, in 
furnishing the world with food, in securing just rewards for 
their labor, in improving their methods of farming, in enriching — 
their land, in organizing an active and satisfying community 
life, and in maintaining a high degree of democratic citizenship. — 


Therefore the League of 


Reports from 36 states show that 19 ha 
surplus of labor, 4 a shortage and 13 
equality. The shortage of labor prev 
in the Northwest, South and Southwest, 

Unemployment is at its worst in N 
York and may, therefore, be directly C 
nected with the demobilization of the tro 
that disembark here for the most pé 
There are between 125,000 to 200,000 uné 
ployed in the city—of course not all of thi 
soldiers, but consisting probably to some § 
tent also of men and women replaced — 
discharged soldiers. Cleveland and Pif 
burgh come next, the former reporting 4 
000, the latter 20,000 out of work. 

The present situation is a strong arg 
ment for a‘fully equipped and smooth'y ruj 
ning permanent state and federal system 
public employment bureaus, directing 4 
plicants without delay to work opportuniti 
in other localities if there are none in the 
own. The careful selection of applica 
for jobs, the cooperation of manufacturin 
and commercial bodies secured by the stal 
and city directors and the public intere 
aroused by them have succeeded in keep 

[Continued on page 380] 
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BOOKS FOR SURVEY READERS 


SOCIAL WORK 


Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social Worker 


By Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


7 Author of “ THE LayMan’s Hanpsoox or MepIcine,” “ WHAT MEN Live By,” ete. 


| The indispensable textbook for every social worker, containing within compass precisely the information needed by every 


aah and woman working for humanity in this field. 
7 ‘ 

wyntents: The Medical Standing; Medical Duties and Medical Equipment of the Social Assistant; History Taking by the 
tpcial Assistant, Economic Investigation by the Social Assistant; Mental and Moral Investigation by the Social Assistant; 
_ Pars and Forgetfulness; Fatigue and Rest; The Social Assistant’s Best Ally; Nature’s Cure of Disease; Order in Social 
“ieatment; The Motive of Social Work. 

it $1.50 net 


DAWN “61914”? THE GRIZZLY 


By Eleanor H. Porter 
wAuthor of ‘ Just David.” Illus. $1.50 net 


| CORNELIA 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


‘$)The story of a Benevolent Despot. Illus. 
th $1.25 net 


~ LABRADOR DAYS 
& By Wilfred Thomason Grenfell 
9} Tales of the Sea Toilers. $1.50 net 


THE BOUNDER 
. | By Arthur Hodges 


eh A story of a new New York. 


COMMON CAUSE 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


uy) A Story of the War in America. Illus. 
I $1.60 net 


$1.60 net 


| DEMOCRACY IN 


By Field Marshal Viscount French 
Introduction by Marechal Foch. $6.00 net 


THE LAST MILLION 


By Major Ian Hay Beith 


Author of “The First Hundred Thou- 
sand.” $1.50 net 


- DEMOCRACY; 
DISCIPLINE; PEACE 


By William Roscoe Thayer 


A study of the fundamental nature of 
democracy. $1.00 net 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR 
By Woods Hutchinson 


The first complete and authoritative book 
in its field. $3.00 net 


A TREASURY OF 


WAR POETRY 
Edited by George Herbert Carke 
Second Series. $1.50 net. Leather, $2.25 net 


By Enos A. Mills 
Our Greatest Wild Animal. Illus. $2.00 net 


FIELD AND STUDY 


By John Burroughs 
A new volume of nature essays. $1.50 net 


INDUSTRY AND 


HUMANITY 
By W. L. Mackenzie King 


A notable book on industrial reconstruc- 
tions. $3.00 net 


INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY 
By Ordway Tead 


A Study of Working-Class Psychology. 
$1.40 net 


THE SHIPBUILDING 


INDUSTRY 


By Roy Willmarth Kelly 
and Frederick J. Allen - 
$ 


00 net 


~ CANON BARNETT 


RECONSTRUCTION | His Life, Work and Friends 


Edited by Frederick A. Cleveland By Mrs. S. A. Barnett 


and Joseph Schafer Introduction by Robert A. Woods 
Partial Contents 


Democracy and Private Property, Carl Kelsey. 
Democracy and the Family, Arthur Todd. 
| Democratizing Institutions for Social Betterment, 
(Hayes. 
| Democracy and Health, Esther C. Lovejoy. 
The Child and the New Order, Mary E. Titzel. 
! The Educational Lessons of the War, C. R. Mann and 
/S. P. Capen. 
Demobilization and Unemployment, H. G. Moulton. 
!- Capital and Labor, W. F. Ogburn. 
{ The Railroad Problem. 
Ocean Commerce, W. E. Lingelbach. 
| The Rights and Duties of Minorities, C. C. Maxey. 
The Evolution of Democracy, C. A. Beard. To be published shortly in two illustrated volumes at $7.50 


$2.50 net net. Order now: 
ec ee 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Ne. 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 7 


The life story of England’s great pioneer in modern social 
work. “‘I have met but three really great men in England, 
and one was a little pale clergyman in Whitechapel.’ The 
speaker was M. Clemenceau after a visit of research into 
English methods of dealing with poverty; the little pale 
clergyman was Canon Barnett. “This is the record 
of the life-work not of one, but of two who labored as one, 
with rare unity of soul and mind, with an insight and a zeal 
which has done much to change the whole course of philan- 
thropy and to direct it into better channels.”—Church Times. 


E...C. 
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[Continued from page 378] 
unemployment within the limits of the areas 
and industries directly affected by the arm- 
istice and in preventing a general panic. 


Mustering Out and In 


Over two million troops have been mus- 
tered out, so far, including a million or so 
returned from France. In mustering the 
men in, one difficulty, apparently, is that 
some employers who had heen counted upon 
to take back their old employes, keep to 
their original bargain with a Shylock-like 
insistence upon its every letter; in other 
words, they offer their men the old jobs 
at the old wages while the cost of labor, like 
the cost of living, has in the meantime gone 
up considerably everywhere. 

Another difficulty is that there is a good 
deal of general conservatism and hesitation 
to engage in full, normal industrial enter- 
prises—in the belief that prices may pres- 
ently fall. That belief is not, apparently, 
justified by facts and actual prospects. The 
price of labor, say those in a position to 
know, is not going to fall appreciably even 
if there should be some time of slack em- 
ployment; for, the cost of living cannet 
under present conditions come down, and 
labor is in no mood (and especially not the 
returned soldier) to work and live on an 
appreciably lower level of comfort than 
before the war. 

A third difficulty has already been men- 
tioned in these columns—it is the increased 
ambition of the young men who have fought 
for their country in France. This means a 
need for careful vocational guidance and 
the establishment of industrial training 
schools. The motto adopted by the reem- 
ployment bureaus’ in their dealings with em- 
ployers is: “You want a skilled man. Take 
an untrained one and pay him while you 
teach him. He will learn quickly.” The 
men, savs Maj. Warren Bigelow, director 
ef the reemployment bureau of New York, 
have learned in the army to get things done, 
to get them done quickly, and never to of- 
fer an excuse. 


_ The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has brought out an excellent series of 
menographs in vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled soldiers, sailors and marines, rang- 
ing in subject matter all the way from log- 
ging to journalism. ‘The scheme of presen- 
tation is decidedly practical, and no effort 
is made to gloss over difficulties, doubtful 
prospects of permanent livelihood or hard- 
ships, such as long and irregular hours. 
About 60,000 disabled men have so far reg- 
istered for special training, and contact has 
been established with 40,000 more. Most 
of these cases came to the board through 
the hospitals, the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
| reau, and the Red Cross. For about 35,000 
of the 60,000 detailed inquiries as regards 
the most suitable training course have been 
made and advice given accordingly, 

A recent bulletin of the War Department 
states that there are still 39,694 American 
soldiers in hospitals in France, and that of 
this number 1,192 were wounded in battle. 


Land Settlement 


Leaders of both parties in Congress have 
pledged themselves to support the govern- 
ment measure for putting soldiers on the 
land by voting an appropriation of at least 
$500,000,000 for a period of three years. The 
action of the states in this matter contrasts 
favorably with that of the last Congress which 
adjourned without having made provision 
even for a modest beginning with this im- 
portant national task. In the majority of 
states action has been initiated to cooperate 
with Secretary Lane’s federal scheme. Sev- 
eral states have voted large appropriations 
and have set up machinery to guide land 
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settlement operations. In a few cases con- 


stitutional amendments have been necessary 


to authorize the necessary bond issues. 

Some of the big welfare organizations also 
have taken the matter in hand. The Re- 
construction Committee of the National 
Catholic War Council has placed Rey. Ed- 
ward E. O’Hara in charge of a coloniza- 
tion movement for which $300,000 is avail- 
able. But sums such as this obviously do 
not go far. According to Secretary Lane, 
there are already 40,000 applicants for land 
among returned soldiers, and only a really 
comprehensive plan like that of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can prevent their dis- 
appointment. 

The relation of land settlement to the re- 
clamation of waste lands is so intimate that 
it will prove impossible to separate the two 
national purposes. The available acreage 
of tillable land in the possession of the fed- 
eral government and of various states is 
sometimes much exaggerated, and there is 
great difference of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes “cultivable” and “non-cultivable” 
areas. Just now, with tens of thousands of 
men who have undergone a period of the 
strictest discipline willing to enlist in a na- 
tional army for the peaceful conquest of 
swamp and wilderness, an unprecedented 
Opportunity presents itself to carry out the 
reclamatien projects of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Several of the reconstruction commissions 
and committees have asked themselves the 
question whether putting more men on the 
land, with the present conditions of the farm- 
ing business, is really rendering them a 
service of permanent benefit. Can farming 
in the United States be made at least as at. 
tractive as other productive enterprises re- 
quiring the same investment and the same 
exertion? Dean Davenport, of Illinois, re- 
cently said in a speech that the farmers 
of the nation earned less than 30 cents an 
hour in 1918. And this was the year of 
price regulations and enormous food prices 
when the farmers were supposed to be 
reaping golden harvests! 

The farmer has two handicaps, says the 
Reconstruction Commission of the governor 
of Michigan, which must be removed be- 
fore a real improvement of the agricultural 
situation can take place. He is the vic- 
tim of exploitation by various middlemen 
and intermediary agencies, so that “his 
returns are not governed by the normal pro- 
cess of supply and demand.” The cost of 
production does not, as in manufacturing, 
determine the selling price; “the average 
costs of one section of the state or country 
differ from those of another, owing to con- 
ditions of climate, transportation and other 
causes. Meanwhile, though each farm en- 
terprise is conducted as an isolated unit, the 
farmer sells in a common market and takes 
whatever the market price may happen to 
be, the price being the resultant of various 
conditions everywhere.” 

The committee therefore pleads for state 
initiative in fostering producers’ coopera- 
tion, the development of standards, the im- 
provement of marketing facilities, publicity 
on market conditions, the study of produc- 
tion costs, the stimulation of better methods 
of ptoduction, The fundamental need of 
the time, it urges, is for enlightened volun- 
tary cooperation gmong the farmers them- 
selves as an offset to state socialism under 
which the state would own everything. 


In Other Lands 


France 
An enterprising firm js advertising 
weekly tours of the war zone at a cost of 
$525—“no extras whatever, even wines are 
served without additional charge.” The 
French, however, seem determined to spoil 
the pleasure of English and American tour- 


ists by hastening the rebuilding of 
tle-worn towns and villages. A |] 
patch of May 16 states that Louis-) 
minister of reconstruction, had on 
relit the blast furnace in the Senel 
at Maubeuge, the first to be reopen 
liberated territory of northern Fran 

Frank H. Probert, consulting en 
the United States Bureau of Mi 
ber of the special American 
charged with an investigation of th 
age done by the Germans to the Frepn 
Belgian coal and iron mines a 
works, has recently returned to thi 
saying that the wreckage of the i 
lite is almost unbelievable. He 
ever, optimistic’ for the future. In 4 
liminary report he says: 

“With the return of Alsace and Lo 
to the mother land, France will becom 
dominant factor in the future steel in 
of Europe. During the German occups 
the iron mines were not_ intensively 
ploited because of the necessity of reer 
into the Teuton army every able-bodied 
and on account of the large accumulat) 
war minerals in preparation for the 
The actual physical damage to the 
mines is relatively small» when comp 
with the destruction of the coal fiele 
northern France which was as reprehem 
as it was complete.’ The situation in 
steel industry and in the coalfields, it sf 
be added, is entirely different; and the 
coal, though it gives a less satisfactory 
tallurgical coke for the blast furnaces, 
for long be the principal available sw 

As regards methods of mining, Mr. | 
bert says that “unless there is serious | 
unrest and extraordinary advances in 
scales, the old French praetice is peculi 
suited to French conditions. Their po 
progressive. There is a constant search 
new mineral areas or extension of proy 
posits... . Iron and coal 
tary minerals. 


That there is likely to be a labor $ 
age in France is the forecast of United St 
Consul Tracy Lay (Commerce Reports, 
3). ‘Before the war,” he says, “the I 
situation necessitated the bringing in 
650,000 foreigners to work in mines, 2 
allurgical industries, transportation en 
prises, public works, etc. Published st: 
tics show that France lost 1,400,000 1 
during the war. Those maimed and inl 
as a result of wounds may be estimated 
increase this number to 1,500,000. As 
construction in the devastated regions | 
require from 300,000 to 500,000 laborers, 
total deficit will probably amount to 
many as 2,000,000. Formerly, labor 
recruited from Belgium, which furnis 
some 200,000 men, and from Italy, wh 
provided at least 150,000. In addition 
these, there were numbers of German lab 
ers who for many years will not again ff 
welcome in France. During the war 14 
prisoners were utilized in order to incre 
coal production, but the services of th 
will end upon the reestablishment of peae 

In the meantime, France is si 
through an era of suspended industrial 
tivity and consequent unemployment. 1 
method of demobilization continues to. 
under a fire of criticism. A discussion, 
the Chamber brought out, for instance, # 
too much time is spent in traveling befd 
the men are discharged, that their comfo 
while traveling to their destination is 
sufficiently provided for, that demobilizati 
allowances are not properly paid. 

It is difficult from the amount of info 
mation received in this country to gaug 
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Noteworthy 
Spring 1919 Publications 


NEW FICTION 


Blind Alley 

By W. L. GEORGE 
Four years of war have wrought a change in the woman- 
hood of England, and it is this change that Mr. George 
mirrors in this big, fearlessly written novel of an Hnglish 
family in war time. 431 pages. $1.75 net 


Against the Winds 


By KATE JORDAN 
(Ath Printing) 

This powerful analytical novel of Naomi Tway’s struggle 
Against the Winds—of poverty—or an unsuitable mar- 
riage—of a love that finally comes to possess her 
recklessly—is rich in unusual incidents. $1.50 net 


‘Who Cares? 


By Cosmo HAMILTON 
In this new novel the author of “ Scandal”. and ‘‘ The 
Blindness of Virtue” has told a story of surpassing human 
interest and movement. 
“Jt is true to life and pervaded with the charm of 
youth. . . it holds the reader with a masterful grip 
from first to last.-—New York Tribune. $1.50 net 


The Curious Quest 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
(6th Printing) 


The amazing adventures of Mr. Ernest Bliss, a young 
London idler, who wages his physician £25,000 that he can 
start out with a five-pound note and live for a year on what 
he can earn. 

“Never before has Mr. Oppenheim been so ingenious and 
entertaining as in ‘The Curious Quest.’ ’’—Boston Tran- 
script. $1.50 net 


The Apartment Next Door 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 
(5th Printing) 
A story of the U. S. Secret Service, into which Mr. 


Johnston has woven mysteries more enthralling than in 


‘The House of Whispers.” 
“A Jively and exciting yarn which holds one’s interest 
from first to last.”"—New York Sun. $1.50 net 


Green Valley 
By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 
(5th Printing) 

“Green Valley” is a delightfully intimate story of life 
in a little country town that you can read and re-read with 
pure enjoyment. 

“Mrs. Reynolds puts before us a sweetly human com- 
munity.’’—Boston Herald. 

“Green Valley’ is an idyl.’—New York Times. $1.50 net 


~ The Thunder Bird 


By B. M. BownR 


This story of Johnny Jewel's adventures with his aero- 
plane in the Southwest, and across the Mexican border, is 
really a sequel to “ Skyrider”’ (now in its fifth printing). 

$1.50 net 


| 


Send for Complete Spring Announcement 


ey RS ie BROWN & COMPANY, Foe ROSTONT 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Collapse and Reconstruction 


European Conditions and American 


Principles 
By Sir THOMAS BARCLAY 


This authoritative and timely work on the political recon- 
struction of Burope is by probably the greatest living 
authority on International Law, an eminent English bar- 
rister who has made a life-long study of diplomacy and its 
effects. $2.50 net 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood 


By WituiaAM A. WHITE, M.D. 


This new volume in ‘‘The Mind and Health Series % 
analyzes the mental life of the child, its causes and its 
meaning, and shows parents how it may best be eultivated. 


$1.35 net 


An American Poilu 
ANONYMOUS 


A volume of unusual war letters of rare beauty, written 
by an American who won the Croix de Guerre, while serving 
as_a poilu in the French Army. 

His ability to portray the underlying beauty, idealism and 
humor of war makes his letters worthy of a wide audience 
of Americans. $1.35 net 


They Who Understand 


By LILIAN WHITING 


“They Who Understand ” aims to be a simple interpre- 
tation of the spiritual environment of human life. Miss 
Whiting writes glowingly of spiritual experiences, of com- 
munications between the seen and unseen worlds, and of the 
phenomena of psychical research. $1.25 net 


The Little Grandinetiion of the Russian 
Revolution 


Reminiscences and Letters of Madame 
Catherine Breshkovsky 


Edited by ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


_ “Her story is one _of the most dramatic of : 
times.’’—The Literary Digest, N. Y. eldresw > 


New Popular Edition. $1.50 net 


BED-TIME STORY BOOKS 
The Adventures of Bob White 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


“The Adventures of Bob White” is the nineteenth v 
2 C S e volum 
in the ever-popular Bedtime Story-Book Series. 50c. nee 


The Adventures of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


“he Adventures of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard" is i 
E s s th 
and last volume in the Bedtime Story-Book Beries ee ae 


AFTER THE WaR WHAT? 
By James H. Baker. Stratford Co. 177 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the Survey 
$1.10. 

THE VISION FOR WHICH WE FouGHT 
By A. M. Simons. Macmillan Co. 197 


pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.60. : 


THE PEOPLE’s Part IN PEACE 
By Ordway Tead. Henry Holt & Co. 
ay pp. Price $1.10; by mail of the Survey 
1.20. 


These three little books—each within 200 
small pages—deal with the world after the 
war. But they are about as different as 
they can be in their treatment of much the 
same problem. Mr. Tead and Mr. Baker 
wrote before the armistice, Mr. Simons after 
it. Mr. Tead writes as the trained indus- 
trial observer, concerned chiefly with labor 
and underlying economic problems. Mr. Ba- 
ker, former president of the University of 

Colorado, writes from a conventional but 
» liberal viewpoint of the moral issues of the 
war in the light of established political 
democratic concepts. Mr. Simons, a right 
wing Socialist of the Spargo-Russel!-Walling 
group, deals chiefly with the revolutionary 
economic war measures adopted in the Allied 


countries, treating them as the stepping 
stones to a new social order. 
Both President Baker and Mr. Simons 


write with marked bias—one for conven- 
tional democratic ideals, political, Wilson- 
ian; the other for evolutionary political so- 
cialism, strongly anti-soviety, anti-revolution. 
Of the three, only Mr. Tead deals with the 
issues in open-minded search for new truths, 
new methods, new sources of power. He 
writes in the. scientific spirit of the English 
radical economist, and his presentation and 
discussion of the basic issues of peace and 
reconstruction are comprehensive, clear and 
simple. It is a popular treatment of the 
3ssential material put forth by the radical 
intellectuals in the British Labor Party, and 
frankly faces the revolutionary bases of a 
new society, a new state, a new economics. 
Yet there is little or no dogma or partisan- 
ship in the entire discussion. It states clearly, 
fairly and more compactly than any other 
book the economic problems of reconstruc- 
tion—simplified for the average reader. 
The subject matter is wholly economic. 
All political questions such as self-determin- 
ation and territorial adjustments are delib- 
erately omitted because “in the last analy- 
sis economic causes are preponderantly de- 
termining.” Mr. Tead discusses, he says, 
“the necessity for building international 
government out of the agencies which dire 
need has already shown to be indispensable.” 
He gives us an outline of a league of na- 
tions on economic rather than political bases, 
warning against precisely the kind of con- 
ceptions which are now controlling the Peace 
Conference. He follows with a discussion of 
economic guarantees of peace, covering in- 
ternational arrangements for the purchase of 
raw materials, marketing, credit, foreign in- 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


vestments, access to shipping, and immigra- 
tion. 

In considering the complex interrelation of 
such enormous problems, Mr. Tead deals 
with “functional organization,” a ‘ plural- 
istic” state, as the practical way out. He 
says, “This delegation of special tasks to 
functional agencies will result in a great re- 
duction of the amount of work for any in- 
ternational legislature. The world becomes 
broken up into the many aspects it really 
has.” He develops this further in a search- 
ing chapter on the basis of representation 
in national and international organization, 
contending that successful representation in 
the future must be functional and that it 
must represent all the groups interested. 

A chapter on the national economy deals 
with the application of the principle to pres- 
ent American tendencies in industrial inte- 
gration and control. The volume concludes 
with a welcome recognition of economic 
processes as only a means to higher spiritual 
ends, and outlines practical problems in or- 
ganizing the good-will and friendship of the 
world. Mr. Tead points out five ideas which 
must be uprooted in that process: might 
makes right, the supremacy of the state, the 


commercial purpose of a state, the profit view 


of trade and racial inferiority. He pro- 
claims “a new world destined to swing 
about a new center—the human individual,” 
by whose supreme value all institutions and 
ideas are to be judged. ‘This final chapter 
gives an ethical setting for all that goes be- 
fore. It makes the book a well-rounded 
treatment of the most difficult and most popu- 
larly ignored aspects of the peace settlement 
and world reconstruction. 

xe # 

Mr. Simons’ Vision for Which We Fought 
deals also with the economic problems of 
reconstruction and peace—but almost wholly 
omits any analysis of the sources of power 
or the complexities of international economic 
arrangements. His treatment is primarily 
a study of the economic changes wrought 
by the war in the United States and Allied 
nations and in their international arrange- 
ments. He discusses such specific phases as 
woman in industry, the farm in war and the 
schools in war work. 

Mr. Simons sees in the changes wrought by 
the war the approach to a new society. He 
says, “The most fundamental social changes 
produced by this war is the transference of 
power from the possessing to the producing 
class.” This statement is characteristic of 
the viewpoint throughout the book. It com- 
mends reading chiefly to those optimists 
who can see progress toward industrial de- 
mocracy in the enormous growth of the 
power of capital and. statism among the 
Allied nations. Mr. Simons explains that 
while the state “ momentarily takes on some 
of the forms of autocracy, it is becoming 
fundamentally much more democratic. [!] 
It is taking on new functions and developing 
new organs.” His exposition throughout is 
of those tendencies which appeal to the lib- 
eral state Socialist. 


Mr. Simons vigorously attacks both the 
““pro-German pacifism ” of the Socialist party 
in the United States and the Russian revo- 
lutionary methods of working-class control. 
He sees opposed to them a “constantly grow: 
ing mass of Socialists, some of whom are 
much inclined to reject the name as an in- 
cubus, who see in the mighty changes of 
the war and reconstruction as great steps to- 
ward industrial democracy as it is possible 
to take suddenly without invoking a chaos 
that must end in reaction.” His insistence 
throughout on the importance of administra- 
tive processes as the basis of the new inter- 
nationalism parallels Mr. Tead’s view of 
functional organization, though the latter’s 
discussion is based on quite different factors 


and viewpoint. 
* * * 


President Baker’s After the War What: 
is a collection of somewhat miscellaneous 
chapters dealing with the moral and 
political concepts of the war and democratic 


institutions. It is conservative in its eco- 
nomics, idealistic in its appeal. It is in 
parts superficial in argument. The dis- 


cussion of socialism, for instance, reveals the 
common misconceptions. It is not the argu- 
ment of a student. ‘One instinct,” says Mr. 
Baker, “will forever prevent extreme so 
cialism, namely, the desire for possessions 
which are one’s very own.” ‘The topics cov- 
ered are human ideals, democracy, socialism 
efficiency, obligation to the state, peace, con: 
structive work and education—with an en- 
tirely unrelated final chapter on five historic 
dramas of the renaissance by Count Go- 
bineau. x 
The book is simply written, divided inte 
sub-topics and paragraph heads. It may 
serve to widen the thinking of those whe 
have not read other discussions of the prob- 
lems of reconstruction, but it can hardly 
claim a place as a real contribution to the 
thought of this world crisis. 
RoGER N. BALDWIN. . 


DEMOCRACY AT THE Cross-ROaApDs 
By M. D. Petre. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 
London. 125 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
the Survey $1.15. 

THE MEANING OF RECONSTRUCTION : 
By Demos. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
London, 75 pp. Price 2s. 6d; by mail of 
the Survey $.80. 

PROPOSED ROADS TO FREEDOM 
By Bertrand Russell. Henry Holt & Co 
ae pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRVEY 

1.58. 

THE BritisH REVOLUTION AND THE AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY 
By Norman Angell. B. W. Huebsch. 315 
2 Price $1.50; by mail of the Surves 

1.58. 


LIBERAL POLICY 
By various authors. Liberal Publicatior 
Department, London. 130 pp. Price 2: 
ae paper bound; by mail of the SuRvEY 
70. . . 
[Continued on page 384] 
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We think that the readers of THE Survey will consider our list of Spring publications an interesting 
one. All of these books will be found at the better book stores. In sending orders to us, please add fifteen 
cents per copy for mailing expense. 


Paul U. Kellogg--Arthur Gleason British Labor and the War 


Reconstructors for A New World 


«Note: Originally announced for 1918 publication.) The publication of this book was postponed because the authors 
wished to bring it strictly up to date and have it cover the entire British Labor movement up to the time of the 
Peace Conference. It gives the fullest account that has yet appeared of the war and reconstruction aims of British 
Labor, deals also with the attitude of the American Federation of Labor toward the British Labor Movement, and con- 
tains valuable appendixes containing material not before published; also a comprehensive index. $2.00 


Upton Sinclair 

Jimmie Higgins 

A new novel by the author of “The Jungle,” of SHNSA- 
TIONAL interest. It is an absorbing and dramatic romance 
of the struggles, temptations and decisions of an everyday 
workingman who, at first opposed to America’s entry into the 
war, becomes a patriot, joins the troops in France, but finally 
protests against fighting in Archangel. Sinclair writes: ‘‘ This 
is the best thing I have ever done,” and several distinguished 
critics who have read the manuscript agree with him. $1.60 


Ten Days That Shook the World 


Reed’s long awaited book on Russia—a moving picture of those 
thrilling days in Petrograd. A serious attempt to tell all of 
the details about the Bolshevik coup d’etat. It will be used 
as an original source by historians of the great Russian Revo- 
lution. It contains documents, speeches, newspaper clippings, 
correspondence, etc., never before published in this country. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 


Edgar Saltus 


Major Walter Guest Kellogg 
he Paliser Case © 


The Conscientious Objector 


Foreword by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
In this book, the Chairman of the Board of Inquiry for Con- 
scientious Objectors presents his own observations of the 
Objector, derived from an official examination of a large num- 


A NEW NOVEL by the author of “‘ Imperial Purple,” “ Daugh- 
ters of the Rich,” etc. This is a drama of gold, of pain, of 
curious crime and the heart of a girl, by one of America’s 
most brilliant writers. There are some characters in “* The 
Paliser Case’’ that will live long in American fiction. Beware 


ber of all types in the military camps of the country, together of beautiful Cassy Cara, She may go to your head. $1.60 
with a brief history of the subject and some recommendations | 
as to future action in regard to this vital factor in our na- 


tional wellbeing. $1.00 Henry James 


Travelling Companions 


This collection of stories, none of which has ever before ap- 
peared in book form, will be a veritable find not only to James 
enthusiasts, but to all readers of fine short fiction. Mvery 
story in the book is more entertaining and of higher literary 
value than can be found in almost any collection of short 
stories now being published. $1.76 


Ruth Dunbar 
The Swallow 


Not a war book, but a novel based upon the actual experiences 
of one of the few survivors of the original members of the 
famous Lafayette Hscadrille. We believe this delightful novel 
of adventure, suffering heroism and love will prove one of the ; 
big surprises in Spring fiction. This inspiring message of Eugene O’ Neill 


faith and optimism makes it a memorable contribution to re- The M oon of th e Ca ri b b ees an d Ss ix 


cent literature. A small part of the book appeared in the 
Other Plays of the Sea 


Century Magazine, $1.50 

These plays, ‘“‘ Bound Hast for Cardiff,” “In the Zone,” “ He,” 
etc., have been generally acclaimed as the best that have been 
written by an American in the last ten years. John Corbin 
of the New York Times, Clayton Hamilton in Vogue, The 
Nation, The Christian Science Monitor, Current Opinion, etc., 
all say that Hugene O’Neill is one of the few great American 
playwrights. $1.35 


Theodore Dreiser 
Twelve Men 


Not short stories, not sketches, 
NEW. Full of drama, color, 
picture of American life. Everyone will guess who these 
twelve men were and are. Dreiser himself moves through the 
pages of this book and is shown in lights and shadows that 
will be intensely interesting to everyone. $1.75 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY 
pathos, humor, <A seething 


Albert Mordell 
The Erotic Motive in Literature 


What is the real meaning of the dream in Kipling’s ‘‘ The 
Brushwood Boy”? Is the poetry of Wordsworth and Brown- 
ing as free from erotic interpretation as most of their readers 
believe? This book is a most fascinating and novel interpreta- 
tion of the writings of the world’s’ greatest poets and novelists. 
An entirely non-technical and entertaining psycho-analytical 
study that will surprise many and shock only a few. $1.75 


Richard Le Gallienne 
The Modern Book of English Verse 


An anthology edited with an introduction by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. In this anthology Mr. Le Gallienne, as he says in his 
Introduction, followed the more or less usual lines generally 
adopted in compiling such anthologies as ‘“‘ The Oxford Book 
of Hnglish Verse,” etc. In this volume of between 500 and 


Edward J. O’Brien 


600 pages, particular stress is laid upon Modern HDnglish poetry. 
Both the editor and the publisher feel that this book will take 
its place with the very few fine and exhaustive anthologies of 


The Great Modern English Stories 


A companion volume to ‘The Great Modern French Stories,” 
and one of the series of the Great Modern Stories which will 


English verse. $2.00 include American, Italian, Scandinavian, etc. $1.75 


1 


The two following titles have recently been added to THE PENGUIN SERIES—V—THE CURI- 
OUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR and other Whimsical Sketches by SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, author of 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, etc., and—VI—SK ETCHES AND REVIEWS—by WALTER PATER 
—($1.25 per volume) and EIGHT NEW TITLES IN THE MODERN LIBRARY (70c. each—send for 
eatalogue). . ; 


BON] AND LIVERIGHT, publishers, 105A. West 40th St., New York 


J 
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These five books illustrate the recent de- 
velopment of liberalism in England and what 
is before it. The war has acted upon it as a 
physical shake-up rather than as a chemical 
solvent. In the decade of its success, the 
Liberal Party had attracted to it elements 
which were foreign to the liberal tempera- 
ment and united to the central current by 
expediency rather than by a common Whig 
philosophy. \ 

On the right were successful business men 
as Tory as could be in their civic and indus- 
trial relationships, but out against hereditary 
privilege in politics and against monopoly in 
land. On the left was a semi-Socialist wing 
whose sympathies were with labor and an 
eficient bureaucracy but whose associations 
were too flagrantly with the middle-class to 
permit of its joining the rising Labor Party 
or of its being especially welcome in its 
ranks. The right wing has become absorbed 
largely in the new nondescript coalition 
whose only function is that of backing Lloyd 
George and of making a “good” peace. The 
‘left wing still partly exists as H. M. Oppo- 
sition, but has largely been absorbed by 
the Labor Party in its new constitution and 
with its new forward-looking program. 

The nucleus of liberalism’ remains, and 
will ‘probably always remain so long as 
there are Englishmen. It is not in such 
a hopeless minority as mere voting results 
would indicate. There is tending to merge 
with it—only a tendency is so far visible—a 
section of public opinion arising out of the 
old tory party and representing the liber- 
alizing effect upon it of the world-war and 
reconstruction thinking. Whether eventually 
there will be a corresponding growth of lib- 
eralism from a minority in the labor ranks 
protesting’ against class tyranny, it is as 
yet too early to say—especially since, so far, 
the more liberal elements within the Labor 
Party have retained their domination over 
the purely class-conscious elements. 


Mr. Petre represents the whig who is try- 
ing to-live up to an aristocratic conception 
of liberalism. He accepts democracy as a 
new condition to which society will have to 
accommodate itself but is not enthusiastic 
about it. ‘The people,” he says, “no longer 
need to be pitied, but they do need to’ be 


EMPLO.YMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By Danie! Bloomfield and 
Meyer Bloomfield Consul- 
tants on Employment and 
Industrial relations. 


The development of this subject has been 
confined practically to the last ten years; 
its literature is recent and widely scattered 
through books, pamphlets, periodicals and 
reports. 


The most important of these, like the 
famous Whitley reports on industrial coun- 
cils, articles by Carleton H. Parker, John 
A. Fitch, Sidney Webb and others have 
been collected and reprinted in full in the 
handbook, “EMPLOYMENT MANAGE- 
MENT.”’ The articles are conveniently 
grouped for quick reference and with the 
selected bibliography of the best additional 
material on the subject, make the volume 
an excellent source book for teacher and 
student of social and civic betterment. 


Order direct from publishers 


Cloth $1.80 Postpaid 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Ave. New York City 
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told the truth.” And this he proceeds to 
do very amicably, yet fearlessly. \ 

Their most immediate task, he preaches, 
is that of producing public men at least as 
intelligent, as independent, as honest as 
those produced by the hereditary aristocracy, 
men who must not only be above the seduc- 
tion of financial gain but “must have some- 
thing to correspond with the inborn tact and 
knowledge of men that is the result of long 
habits of command.” Balance of power 
among classes with diverse interests to him 
looks like an odious and depressing pros- 
pect of political stability. Democracy is 
threatening the highest treasures of humanity 
unless it breeds a politics devoted centrally 
to the common truth and good rather than 
that of diverse sections of society. The ar- 
gument is, of course, familiar when applied 
to the league of nations. 

Originality in opposition to the thoughtless 
repetition of current formulas is shown by 
Mr. Petre in his protest against the theory 
that the common use, as well as possession, of 
political rights will make for good govern- 
ment. He prefers a society in which a ma- 
jority of- citizens are well content to leave 
political decisions to specialists whose judg- 
ment they trust on general grounds and de- 
vote themselves to other duties equally im- 
portant to the common weal. “ The ignorant 
and irresponsible citizen becomes daily a 
more urgent danger to the community.” 

Universal education as a political panacea 
he rejects along with the universal duty to 
take part in politics. Especially, of course, 
would he exempt women, whose political 
emancipation he accepts, though he fought it, 
but whose political talent he does not be- 
lieve capable of becoming equivalent to that 
of the other sex. ; 

Altogether, a wholesome book for those 
sufficiently liberal to be able to read without 
vexation sentiments with which they do not 
agree. 


“Demos” may be said to represent the 
right center in the new liberal constellation. 
His essays, reprinted from the Atheneum, 
represent a philosophy of “ reconstruction ”’ 
which is essentially orthodox and might have 
been written by John Stuart Mill or Richard 
Cobden for an earlier generation. He pro- 
tests against the materialist conception of 
the present  reconstructional opportunity 
which, in spite of the prime minister’s in- 
spiring speeches, is more and more gaining 
the upper hand in the government’s policy 
and in public discussion. ‘‘ The materialistic 
school would shackle us again with gilded 
chains,” he complains. 

His own definition of reconstruction is ex- 
tremely simple: it is ‘the consecration of the 
material, mental and spiritual resources of 
the nation to the fulfilment of a great pur- 
pose. ‘That purpose is the realization of the 
ideal Britain for which men have labored 
and suffered, fought and died.” It is ‘“con- 
cerned first and foremost with widening the 
bounds of human freedom.” 

He admits that industry has remained au- 
tocratic in spite of the avowed liberalism of 
its leading spirits and that its democratiza- 
tion “‘is perhaps the greatest single task 
which the future has to face;” but when 
it comes to details he is not prepared to 
accept the advice which labor, even more 
freedom-loving, is tendering to capital every- 
where, to “get off its back.” Instead, he 
looks to a reform of the educational system 
as the primary need of the time, so as to 
make possible “diffusion of responsibility, 
alike in political, social and industrial life.” 

In some of these essays, the old, unreal, 
romantic make-belief which has cost the lib- 


~ erals so much influence and power persists; 


the statement, for instance, that “the working 
man. . . is now seen to be fundamentally 
as valuable an individual as the millionaire 


or the belted earl,’ or the insistence on na- 
tionalism, “a society with a common herit-” 
age, with common traditions, institutions anc 
ideals,” as the only possible basis of human. 
freedom. There are such current misstate- 
ments as these: that in Britain the social 
ideal has been predominant before and dur-— 
ing the war as against the state ideal in 
Germany; that in the British empire a quare | 
ter of the earth’s population is “knit to- | 
gether in service for the defence of their ‘ 
common ideals,” that (shades of Parnell!) © 
“empire based upon dominion is today an _ 
impossibility.’ When liberals of the type” 
of “Demos” are willing to come down to — 
hard facts, their splendid idealism and 
soundness of purpose may once more influ- ~ 
ence and inspire a majority of their country- — 
men and of democrats the world over—but | 

- a 
not before. 


afEt 
7 


Bertrand Russell, in Proposed Roads to 
Freedom, gives a careful and useful analy- 
sis of socialism and’ anarchism with their 
modern offspring, guild-socialism and syn= 
dicalism, and makes clear the fundamental 
differences between them for those sufficient] 
open-minded to seek enlightenment. The 
historical section of this book, published just 
before the author’s imprisonment for a fool- 
ish remark concerning the United States 
army, evidently originated with a sincere de- 
sire to learn, on his own part, the main 
philosophical principles of the liberative 
movements which have gained so immensely © 
in force during the war. 7 : 

The second part is devoted to problems of 
the future and contains a prognostic study of 
the manner in which these principles are like- 
ly to affect industrial and political conditions, 
international relations, science and art. A 
final chapter gives the author’s own indus- 
trial and political credo. While Russell will 
not be recognized as an authority on these 
subjects, both advocates and critics of the 
various movements discussed will gain from — 
following this splendid mind in its trenchant 
discussion of material with which they them- 
selves, so far as detailed documentation is - 
concerned, may be more familiar than he is. 

Bertrand Russell in this group represents _ 
distinctlv the left wing of liberalism, un- 
compromisingly, and after careful study of — 
the different avenues of possible social prog- 
ress, aligning himself with philosophic ans 


-archism as the only worth-while goal, but 


accepting guild-socialism, though it has ne 
such aim, as a means of organizing a work- 
able social fabric more immediately. In the 
first sentence after writing himself down a 
follower of Kropotkin, he advocates compul- 
sory education and so, though he may advo- 
cate freedom in everything else, acknowledges 
the necessity for a state with police powers 
sufficient to enforce social purposes upon _in- 
dividuals. In this he only follows the tra- 
ditional wavering of left-wing liberals be-= 
tween ideal and expediency—an inconsist- 
ency which, on the whole, is not a bad aug= 
ury for social progress. ae 


viel 
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Norman Angell, in spite of his even more 
radical associations, vigorously denounces the 
repression of freedom by the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as seen in Bolshevik Russia 
and may be classed a “liberal.” In this timely . 
book he attempts to find the answer to a 
question which in these days worries many 
thoughtful people: will democracy find it- 
self, can it “achieve wisdom sufficient to be 
its own master and its own guide?” Or 
will every genuine impulse for greater hu- 
man freedom, for adaptation of old social 
forms to présent social needs once more be 
fought throughout the world with all the 
bitterness of repressive conservatism? 

This volume will have much educational 
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{| MERICAN BUSINESS IN WORLD MARKETS James T. M. Moore 


4) ais is an indispensable book for the American business man. 


Written by one who has had world-wide commercial experience extending 


}ler many years, it is a comprehensive and authoritative statement of the wonderful opportunities now presenting themselves to American 


y)psiness. ; 
/1{5 situation to be found in each county at the present time. 


“SFTER THE WHIRLWIND 


bap masterful consideration of the new alignment of redemptive forces now at work. 


“inciples of. destruction—in Germany, Austria, 
o#2 causes of world cataclysm. In a great breadth 
sd individuals. 


MMERICAN LABOR AND THE WAR 


)yne cannot read Mr. Gompers’ words without feeling a great pride in the whole-hear 


$time of national peril. “ 
an feeling toward the war than are on the pages of this volume. 


‘a leaks in a language understood by the people.’—New York Tribune. 


4 AN AND THE NEW 
PEMOCRACY William A. McKeever 


_ _ Author of ‘‘Training the Boy,’’ “‘Training the Girl’’ etc. 
t. McKeever has for many years exercised a deep and salutary influence 
idfer the minds of thinking people. This new plan of his for social re- 
(Mmstruction, as radical aS was the Copernican theory in its day, will 
d@rnish its readers with much important food for thought, Net, $1.35 


fF HIS FAMISHING WORLD 
ia Alfred W. McCann 


jildren and the long life of adults. 
ifference and be of unlimited benefit to all who follow its advice. 


Net, $2.00 


VICTORY OVER BLINDNESS 


i 


t Sir Arthur Pearson 


record of remarkable achievement, and a book of encouragement to the 
ind. An explanation of the latest and best methods of teaching told by 
Fis distinguished Englishman, himself blind, who is the head of St. 
Wunstan’s Hospital for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. Net, $1.50 


HE NAVY AND THE NATION 
t Josephus Daniels 


4 Secretary of the Navy 
whe picture one gets of the United States Navy at work, its myriad ac- 
fvities ashore and afloat, will remain memorable both for its official 

- aracter and its vivid delineation. Net, $2.00 


: HE NEW GRAND ARMY 
DF THE REPUBLIC LorenC. Grieves 


Lt. Col. U. S. Army 


Phis book contains the first broad, general outline of the big organiza- 
yion which has just been created for the banding together of the vast 
Humber of individuals who saw service both at home and abroad during 


ae great war. Net, $0.50 


SPIRITUALISM, ITS HISTORY 
PHENOMENA AND - 
DOCTRINE J. Arthur Hill 


it Author of ‘Man Is a Spirit,’’ etc. 
jhe history of the rise and progress of Spiritualism, of the origin and 


/rowth of The Society for Psychical Research, of Spiritualism as a re- 
vigion and the opposition aroused, together with the present status and 
|haracter of the rapidly growing movement. Net $2.00 


} 
Your library is incomplete without a fair representation 
£ DORAN BOOKS. Each month we issue a new list 
thich will be sent regularly upon request. Sign and mail 

e attached form: 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


A practical and interesting plan for the conquest of world-markets, both new and old, with a clear explanation of the prevail- 


Net, $2.00 


Charles Edward Russell 
Author of ‘‘These Shifting Scenes,’’ etc. 
From first-hand observation of destruction and the 


Russia, Switzerland, and other countries—Mr. Russell draws conclusions and analyzes 
of Charity he sums up his book in a plea for the dominion of righteousness among nations 


Net, $1.50 


Samuel Gompers 
President of The American Federation of Labor 
ted support which Labor gave the government in 


It would be necessary to go far afield to find clearer, more robust and more convincing expressions of Amer- 
And the supreme merit of it all is that Mr. Gompers unfailingly 


Octavo, Net, $1.75 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF 
THE WAR Elmer T. Clark 


sa are 
Doctor Clark visualizes for us with. camera-like clearness the social con- 
ditions in Europe during the war, and discusses with statesman-like in- 
sight the mighty changes which are imminent. Net 1.50 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES Cecil Chesterton 


With an Introduction by Gilbert K. Chesterton 


One of the most interesting interpretations of American history ever 
written by a foreigner. Readers of this book will find in it a highly 
personal, provocative, and at all times sympathetic point of view upon 


American affairs. Net, $2:50 


CHRISTOPHER Sir Oliver Lodge 


Author of ‘‘Raymond, or Life After Death,’’ etc. 


In the words of a London critic: “Sir Oliver comes forward with a 
further contribution on the subject of Spiritualism which is very nota- 
ble.” And again: ‘‘ There is comfort here for all except the sceptic.”’ 


Net, $2.00 
THE FIELD OF THE 
FATHERLESS Jean Roy 


The amazing autobiography of a servant girl, told with simplicity and 
directness. No more striking and uncompromising picture of the ques- 
tion of domestic service has ever been presented to the publie. 


Net, $1.75 


OUT OF THE SHADOW Rose Cohen 


The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant Girl 


“From the opening page, from the first notes of its tale of truth and 
poetry, the reader becomes a fascinated listener to its sincere story, its 
fresh expression of the music of life “never-ending, still beginning,’ ’”’— 
Edith F. Wyatt in Life and Labor. Net, $2.00 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 


Vol. I—The Menace 
Vol. II—The Repulse Philip Gibbs 


Accredited Correspondent to the British Armies in the Field 


This great panorama of the war, drawn by the most widely read writer 
on the great conflict, is an epic picture of the most gigantic upheaval in 
all history. Mr. Gibbs continues his famous story. 


Maps, 2 Vols., Octavo, Net, $5.00 
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Social Problems of Reconstruction 


WORLD FACTS AND AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY 
Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. Cloth, $1.00 
Furnishes the background needed by progressive social workers, 
THE BUSINESS MAN AND HIS ‘‘SOVERFLOW’’ 
William E. Sweet Cloth, 75c 


A challenge to the business man to give more than checks for the betterment of 
social conditions, 


Boy Welfare 


CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOY LIFE AND OR- 


GANIZED WORK. WITH BOYS 
Ronald Tuttle Veal 


A most complete list of boy work material, scientifically arranged. 


SEX AND LIFE 


Cloth, $1.25 


T. W. Galloway Cloth, 60c 
Furnishes an adequate motive for self-control for the young man, 
HEROES 
Hugh A. Moran Cloth, 75c 


An inspirational book for boys. 


The Church and the Community 


THE CHURCH—AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


Speer: Wilmer: Coleman 
The principles of interchurch organization. 


PRACTICING CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Roy B. Guild 
The results of interchurch organization. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY 
A. J. W. Myers Cloth, 60c 
How the church may direct young people in community work. 
CHRISTIANITY’S UNIFYING FUNDAMENTAL 
Henry F. Waring 
Why the church may organize. 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER 
Edmund deS. Brunner Cloth, $1.00 


A new outlook of social service for the rural pastor. 


Paper boards, 75c 


Paper boards, 75c 


Cloth, $1.25 
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value if it does no more than open the eys 
of Americans to the moral crisis which ha 
taken place in Europe during the war and) 
which has, whatever outward political signs 
may signify, made the issue between prog- 
ress and reaction an entirely different one. 
from that which it was before the war.1 
When people here speak of socialism; of the: 
labor party, of bolshevism, they speak. of ad 
vague and distant phenomenon, something 
perhaps to be laughed to scorn, perhaps | 
be feared. In Europe people accept both] 
the formulas and the realities for which they: 
stand as forces that cannot be either ignored; 
or shunted aside. Mr. Angell attempts te: 
persuade his American readers that, whether) 
they like it or not, they must begin to ae 
political programs ‘seriously. 

The second and largest of the three BS 
tions of the book is devoted to British labor: 
programs. Many of them have been pre: 
sented before, but nowhere, so far as wei 
know, has the ephemeral been separated sor 
cleanly from the principles and aims as int 
these pages. He brings out, for instance, : 
what the cynic and the “ real- ‘politician ” al-, 
ways ignore, that the will of the people is; 
no mere phrase to be held up. for admiration 
at public meetings but the strongest of alll 
political realities, making possible the as- | 
sumedly impossible. 

The third and last part of this wholesome 
book is simply inscribed The Dangers. It: 
incorporates a chapter which we have al-: 
ready seen somewhere else, entitled Why} 
Freedom Matters, and preaches a gospel of : 
freedom devoid of all compromise and hesi-- 
tation. A continual openness of mind tot 
such modification of political theory as newer’ 
and better knowledge may demand of the; 
thought and sympathies of mankind is thes 
only possible means by which it can protect} 
itself from itself, by which it can avert thes 
calamity of seeing its impassioned progres-« 
sivism of today become the petrified and: 
heresy-hunting toryism of tomorrow. 

On the whole, our author is not optimistic: 
that this freeing of the human spirit is at} 
all imminent. He says:. “What the une. 
controlled instinct of the herd has done to: 
human society in the past, such incidents as! 
the religious persecutions, and the influence: 
of religious institutions upon the political! 
and social organizations of Evrope during: 
some centuries, sufficiently tell. We have: 
a feeling that never again could such things: 
be duplicated. But history—particularly the; 
history of the last four years—gives not the} 
slightest justification for any such hope. We: 
may well transfer our errors from the re-: 
ligious to the political field; but they may; 
well be as mischievous in the one as in the: 
other.” 


Liberal Policy is a handbook by fifteen: 
well-known liberals of the left “to showi 
and explain in the spirit in which the: 
liberals come to the crucial and critical’ 
tasks of political and social reconstruction,” 
Notable for their exposition of liberalism as: 
a principle of statecraft are two contribu-- 
tions by Herbert Samuel, M. P. Most. of! 
the contributions, however, merely retell the: 
old story. 

Readers of the SURVEY may be interested! 
more particularly in the following articles: 
Percy Alden on Housing and Health, 
Charles Roberts on ‘Temperance- Reform,| 
B. S. Rowntee on Conditions of Industry,, 
Lord Sheffield on Education, J. M. Hogge on} 
Discharged Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Rights. 

B. L. 
THe NEw CITIZENSHIP 

By A. T. Robertson. Fleming H. Revell 

Co. 157 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $1.08. 


“The Christian facing a new worll 
order” is the sub-title of this book which 


| 
i 


\@mpts to outline the present opportunity 
jmChristian citizenship. Professor Robert- 
\eiitakes an extremely optimistic view con- 
woging the old world order with its in- 
;mplities and vices. He says the day for 
ch Christians have prayed and toiled for 
iegong has actually dawned, and we are at 
‘Mibeginning of a new era. 

jhe scheme of the book does not, however, 
Wry through the promise of this revolu- 
‘Qjary opening. It rather deals with 
erent aspects of citizenship in the manner 
ne, anxious to impress upon his readers 
jr duty as individuals and as a community 
take part in the continuing campaign 
“inst the old evils. Without saying much 


}} is new on the various topics touched 
_#o—such as education, justice, lawlessness, 
2 

| I~ 


Ne, pacifism, race prejudice—he contrives 
erge the most important of immediate 
Ws of good citizenship into a common and 
sistent program. Its consistency results 
fly frorn the author’s profound belief in 
| message of Christianity as a practical 
‘gle and help in all affairs. 


Beals 


fe Farmer anp THE New Day 
ty Kenyon L. Butterfield. Macmillan Co. 
fll pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvEY 
‘¢ 10. ) 
Because of the high place he holds in 
thal life movements in the United States, 
ch is expected of the author of this 
ame. As a member of the Roosevelt Rural 
*: Commission, author of important works 
‘@rural matters, and promoter of numerous 
‘ferences for the improvement of agri- 
‘Sure and country conditions generally, 
‘3 president of the State College of Massa- 
@setts has had the wide experience and 
fe training to equip him for writing a 
lable work. 
“he reader will not be disappointed in the 
k under consideration. To be sure, it is 
®) a systematic treatise on rural sociology 
@ a scientific statistical study of the 
jarian currents and conditions. It is not 
Bisystematic scientific treatise, as such 
Sfatises are commonly regarded. In fact, 
e is considerable circularity and repeti- 
in The Farmer and the New Day. Yet 
work has a motive, a great objective and 
Hjeral subsidiary ones, a certainty and 
lance, a vigor and drive which, for its 
@itposes, render it quite as valuable as a 
‘id and complaisant economics or sociology. 
‘n this volume President Butterfield 
®iches many keys and strikes many chords 
lative to farmers and farm affairs, but he 
Wecutes with the assurance and accuracy of 
master. Seldom in this field does one read 
work to the various positions and proposi- 
(ns of which he can yield such complete 
gent. The sanity and grasp of the author 
w2 admirable and commendable. We have 
been led to expect from presidents of 
micultural colleges the assertion that the 
fral problem is the development and 
ialization of country life; yet this is the 
nounced position taken in this volume. 
jie proposition that promoting the material 
inditions of agriculture is the chief business 
tural effort has been made so widely by 
“ricultural leaders that it is a satisfaction 
) discover one thus immersed in admin- 
yering an agricultural school who can see 
fre than soil improvement, than increasing 
me yield per acre and securing a better 
veed of hogs and cows. The economic basis 
} farm life is admitted, to be sure, in no 
icertain terms; yet to place the economic 
/st in importance is conceived as elevating 
j€ means into the end; for, after all, what 
jrmers need is the most complete life civ- 
zation has developed. Socialization of 
untry life, making farm conditions as rich 
id appealing to young and old as it is pos- 
ble to do in country districts—such is the 
ue gospel for farmers. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Published by 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


These and many other titles may be seen at the 
Book Exhibit held by the Russell Sage Foundation 
on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, in connection with 
the National Conference of Social Work. 


BROKEN HOMES 


A Study of Family Desertion and Its Social Treatment. By Joanna 
C. Colcord. (New volume in the Social Work Series.) 


This is an original, readable, and thoroughly practical handbook for proba- 
tion officers, family social workers, and child* protective agents, in which 
the constructive and more human side of the problem, as distinguished from 
its disciplinary treatment, is especially emphasized. (Published May 30, 
1919.) 75. cents. 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE LAWS 


In Their Social Aspects. A Digest. By Fred S. Hall and Elisabeth 
W. Brooke. 
Brings together, arranged by topics and by States, the socially important 
provisions of our marriage laws, and summarizes, for easy comparison, the 


suggestions made for their reform by the moderate progressives. (Published 
May 30, 1919.) Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


A B C OF EXHIBIT PLANNING 
By Evart G. and Mary Swain Routzahn. 
Discusses in an interesting, practical way the main questions having to do 
with exhibits and other graphic forms. This includes the initial planning, 
_ the purpose, audience, use, construction, arrangement, interpretation, pub- 


licity, cost and follow up. The book is a working manual for those planning 
educational publicity. $1.50. 


CHILD-PLACING IN FAMILIES 

By William{H. Slingerland. 
A text book for the guidance of those called upon to take up the complex 
problem of providing homes for dependent and neglected children. It 


should be read by superintendents of institutions and placing-out societies 
and by the trustees of such institutions. $2.00. 


ITALIAN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
By Louise C. Odencrantz. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street New York City 
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PUNISHMENT 
AND 
REFORMATION 


A Study of the 


Penitentiary System 


BY 


FREDERICK HOWARD WINES, LL.D 


Wa 


Revised Edition 
With Additional 


Chapters 


BY 


WINTHROP D. LANE 


Specialist on Penology on the “‘Survey”’ Staff 


Ud 


«‘Systematic in form, interesting in style, 
and of real historical authority as to the 
important topics of which it treats.’’— 


Springfield Republican. 


ny 


8 vo, net $2.50; postage extra 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL C0. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The book is especially strong and timely 
in its treatment of the development of a 
national agricultural policy and of organiza- 
tion to promote country-life matters. The 
statement and demonstration that the greatest 
agricultural nation has no definite agricul- 
tural policy smites the mind with startling 
force. With our great department of agri- 
culture, our scores of state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, our farmers’ 
institutions and agricultural extension, and 
our several recent national legislative enact- 
ments in behalf of agricultural education, 
we doubtless had supposed that our nation 
was pursuing a well-defined agricultural 
purpose. Yet this treatment convincingly 
shows that our nation floats aimlessly and 
opportunistically down the stream in this 
respect. 

What way out is prescribed? (1) The 
discovery of ‘a body of principles capable 
of determining the direction national agri- 
culture should take relative to amount of 
food production, control of farm land, zoning 
of agriculture, agrarian collective bargain- 
ing, insurance, and education. (2) The de- 
velopment of a program based on definite 
knowledge of agricultural conditions, a defi- 
nite purpose, and effective methods. (3) The 
creation of an adequate social mechanism for 
realizing the program. (4) Meeting certain 
general needs, such as providing adequate 
leadership and a constituted program maker, 
and the utilization of the law of progress. 

Of the many interesting and fruitful points 
discussed relative to organization to promote 
farm life, the following ones deserve notice: 
(1) The necessity of farmers’ organizations 
for promotive and defensive purposes. Pres- 
ident Butterfield tacitly though hesitatingly 
admits that farmers may be justified in or- 
ganizing as a class politically, presumably 
as a last resort. (2) Farmers should, with- 
out question, organize for purposes of 
collective bargaining both for selling and 
purchasing purposes. ‘The position respect- 
ing this point is particularly strong. (3) 
Thoroughgoing local organizations to pro- 
mote community welfare. 

In the chapter entitled, Organizing the 
Rural Community, is embodied the result of 
the valuable efforts made in Massachusetts 
by President Butterfield’s assistants to de- 
velop community centers, programs, and or- 
ganizations. Perhaps the work of Mr. 
Morgan in this direction represents the acme 
of such efforts. The chapter cited follows 
Mr. Morgan’s formulations for building 
rural communities. It consequently affords 
one of the best detailed accounts of how to 
go about it to secure rural cooperation. 

The writer of the volume speaks ex 
cathedra, for the most part; hence there is 
no bibliography and but few references to 
sources. Unfortunately an index is lacking, 
a real misfortune; a good index would have 
made a very valuable volume much more 
available, for there are multitudes of points 
and discussions worth turning to for re-study 
and use. 

Joun M. GILLETTE. 


War AIMS. AND PEACE IDEALS 
By Tucker Brooke and Henry Seidel 
Canby. Yale University Press. 264 pp. 
Price $1.80; by mail of the Survey $1.90. 


This volume of selections in prose and 
verse purports to illustrate the aspirations 
of the modern world. That may seem a 
big order; and, of course, one could write 
a whole volume of criticism about the 
omissions, But the thing is really done with 
historical regard for representative senti- 
ments which have swayed educated public 
opinion in the various countries, and it is 
done with admirable taste in the selection 
of pieces that would justify quotation even 
were they less representative. 

Germany, Belgium, France, the British 
Empire, Italy, Russia, Serbia, Bohemia and 
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Sociology and Education 


- » 
Volume XIII of the Publications of ' 
the American Sociological Society. 
Scott E. W. Bedford, Managing - 
Editor. $1.50, postage extra. - This 
volume presents the papers and dis- 
cussions at the annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society. — 


The Meaning of Social Science 1 


By Albion W. Small, University of ' 
Chicago. $1.50, postage extra. This 

book is filled with practical sugges-— 

tions for those interested in sociak~ 
science. 


Readings in Industrial Society 


By Leon C. Marshall, University of 

Chicago $3.50, postage extra. This 

volume contains selections from the 

writings of two hundred leaders in 

the field of economics. American . 
Industries calls it ‘‘ the best discus- 

sion of industrial questions.” 


The Precess of Government ti 


By Arthur F. Bentley. $3.00, post- 
age extra. A study of the facts of 
government at first hand. The 
scientific student of society will find 
help for the solving of some of his 
most difficult problems. : 3 


General Sociology 


By Albion W. Small, University of 
Chicago. $4.00, postage extra. This 
classic is addressed to economists, 
political scientists, psychologists and 
moralists quite as much as to soci- 
ologists. The history of sociology 
from Spencer to Ratzenhofer is dis- 
eussed. 


The Church School of Citizenship 


By Allan Hoben, University of- Chi- 
cago. $1.00, postage extra. The 
author’s aim is to assist the awak- 
ened national spirit to a forward 
step in the development of good 
citizenship. 


Sociological Study of the Bible 


By Louis Wallis.— $1.50, postage ex- 
tra. The purpose of this book is to 
show how the religion of the Bible 
was evolved through a great strug- 
gle for social justice. 


Recreation and the Church 


By Herbert W. Gates. $1.00, post- 
age extra. This volume serves as a 
guide for all interested in»the wel- 
fare of children. ‘‘ The book is gen- 
eral enough to lay broad_ principles, 
and concrete enough to be practically” 
helpful.” 


Order from your dealer at the prices 
quoted. If by mail from the Publishers, 
add 10 percent of the net price 
for postage. : 


THE UNIVERSITY OF | 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5746 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Winerica are the countries included. For 
aprmany, nine items give the militant note— 


2 given to the revolt, a characteristic out- 
irst of Liebknecht and the conclusion of 


stince Lichnowsky’s heroic, truth-telling 
»}ivate memorandum. 
| | Bale. 
MISCELLANY 
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43t among the industrial workers of France 
‘iid to what extent it is due to economic as 
| jart from political: causes. The railway 
jen, longshoremen, builders and men en- 


pose tothe British Triple Alliance. Its 
s are fundamental and far-reaching, in- 
jiding not only the improvement of work- 
iz conditions but the nationalization of rail- 


ager 


tion of Labor, is not merely obstructive 
: the minister of reconstruction would 
tardly appointed him to serve on a commis- 
‘on to report on international labor legis- 
Htion. Jouhoux has since retired from that 
mmission as a protest against the methods 


| the peace conference. 
Belgium 


‘Senator E. Vinck, director of the Union 
es Villes et Communes Belges, asks the 
JRVEY to announce a reconstruction exhibi- 
on to be held by the union in the Palais 


the Belgian government. The exhibi- 
‘on will open in June and will illustrate 
S)reign as well as Belgian reconstruction ac- 
Hvities. [3bis, rue de la Régence, Brussels.] 
i The union, early this spring, organized an 
portant competition of furniture of good 
2sign for homes of modest incomes. Enor- 
ious quantities of household goods have 
een destroyed during the war and have 
lot, of course, been replaced; so that one 
ay almost say that the nation is setting 
Mut upon a complete refurnishing of its 
Somes. 

‘The even more important tasks of hous- 
Sig and replanning of destroyed cities and 
nall towns have been taken up with char- 
Mcteristic energy. Prepared before a _ re- 
irn was possible, many of these plans and 
Jrojects were far advanced when the arm- 
‘tice was signed. Others required careful 
Pirveys of present conditions. The desire of 
telgian patriots to see Brussels adopted by 
ne League of Nations as the world capital 
as not been realized, but in the thorough- 
yess of their reconstruction plans, both for 
ae capital and for smaller cities, the Bel- 
tian architects are creating new environ- 
nents which will not only be of permanent 
benefit. in» the improvement of living 
yonditions but which will also attract thou- 
Nands of visitors from other lands. 


Canada 


| The report of the Ontario Housing Com- 
qittee stands out among the reconstruction 
1ousing literature for the comprehensive- 
ess of its’ scope. It would, perhaps, be 
nore convincing if less space were devoted 
0 quotations from other reports and doc- 
iments and to reprints of material other- 
vise available to the student of the sub- 
ect. But the contributions of the commit- 
ee itself are correspondingly liberal. One 
‘f its major objects was to lay down the re- 
juirements of a satisfactory home, so that 
Ae appropriation of two million dollars by 


pathetic. 
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‘‘The Greatest Human Interest 
Story in the World Today” 


BRAND WHITLOCK’S 


BELGIUM 


Y far the most important book of the Twen- 

B tieth Century—the complete story of the heart 

of the war, by the United States Minister to 

Belgium —the only American whom the Ger- 

mans permitted to leave Belgium with the diaries 

he had kept during the invasion. With his very soul seared by the tragedy, 

he has given the world a book that will live forever—the most valuable 

literary work which has grown out of the war—a book that all Americans 
may be proud of as the work of an American. 

In its third edition a week after publication 


With Portraits. Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, in box, $7.50 net. 


The Redemption of 
the Disabled by GARRARD HARRIS 


A study of the physical restoration, vocational reéducation and economic rehabpilita- 
tion of men permanently disabled in war and in industry. Provisions for the care of 
our war casualties and the process of physical and functional restoration of the men 
injured in war are described by a member of the Surgeon-General’s staff. The process 
of economic rehabilitation is traced from its beginnings in the bedside occupations and 
curative workships of the hospitals, through the choice of an occupation and the adap- 
tation of training to individual needs, to the final placement of the reéducated man in a 
wage-earning pursuit. Introduction by Colonel Frank Billings, U. S. Army, Chief of 
the Division of Physical Reconstruction, Office of the Surgeon-General. Illus. $2.00 net. 


The Turnover of Factory Labor By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


The first book on the labor turnover which treats this important question tram: HCW: 
; n 


By PARKE R. KOLBE 
Illus. $2.00 net 


The Colleges in War Time and After 


Higher education in the United States under war conditions. 


Experts in City Government By E, A. FITZPATRICK 


Handling civie problems thru experts rather than politicians. 


National Municipal League Series. $2.25 ne 


A New Municipal Program ..Edited by CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


Each chapter is by an expert in municipal reform. National Municipal League Series. $2.25 net 


Small Things By MARGARET DELAND 


One of the literary gems of war days—a noted American woman’s experiences as a war-worker in 
Paris, with inimitable descriptions of the little things and people of France, both pias ait at 
7 ne 


Problems of War and of Reconstruction 
A Notable Series of Books .. Edited by FRANCIS G. WICKWARE 


A series of authoritative volumes on the restoration of our war-disabled and on our commercial, 
government organization, insurance and educational problems in wartime and after...Each 
yolume is written by an authority in intimate contact with the special phase of war activity 
he discusses. The completed series will form a comprehensive history of the war effort o: 
the United States. Bound attractively in uniform style. All volumes sold separately. 


Send for a prospectus of the complete series. 


New Spring Fiction 


The Undefeated 


$1.60 net 


His Wife’s Job 


Illus., $1.50 net 


by J. C. SNAITH 


One of the most talked of books of the year. Now in the twelfth edition. 


by GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


In which the butterfly wife of a soldier learns to pay her own Dills. 


by DON MARQUIS 


Delightful nonsense by a noted humorist. 


Prefaces 


Pictures by Tony Sarg, $1.50 net 


aS SS ST SS a 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D. Appleton 2 Company 
Publishers New York 
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SPRING BOOKS 


A Frenchman’s View of 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


By DANIEL HALEVY 
Translated by Hugh Stokes. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
“Within the limits of a volume inevitably 
destined for an immediate interpretation of 
‘Mr. Wilson to the people of France, Mr. 
Halevy has here produced what is little less, 
in its way, than a masterpiece.’—The New 
Republic. ; 


DOMUS DOLORIS 

By W. COMPTON LEITH 

Author of “Sirenica,”’ “‘Apologia Diffidentis,’’ 
etc. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A new volume by the eminent essayist, 

whose beauty and style of language the 

| critics have frequently compared =e the 
, golden prose of Walter Pater. 


THE RED COW 
And Her Friends 


By PETER McARTHUR 

uthor of “In Pastures Green,”’ etc. 

ith Decorative Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A series of humorous-serious sketches of 
_ various aspects of farm life. Mr. McArthur 
has a light and amusing style and his new 


book will appeal to all lovers of farm and 
country life. 


Brothers in Arms 


LIVING BAYONETS 


A Record of the Last Push 

‘By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 

Author of “Carry On,” “Out to Win,” ‘“‘The 

Glory of the Trenches,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
“Lieutenant Dawson’s writings have been 

‘among the great consolations and inspira- 

tions of the war, and this latest of them, 


‘written at the climax of the great struggle, 
‘is the best of all.”,—New York Tribune. 


‘The Epic of the Poilu 


THE “CHARMED 
AMERICAN” 


A Story of the Iron Division of France 
‘By GEORGES LEWYS 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
“We have seen no more vivid war scenes 
‘than these, and none more instinct with all 
the mingled horrors and glories of the 
truth. It is tremendously dramatic, too, 
this epic of the trenches.’’—New York Tribune. 


America’s Miracle in France 


Ss. O.S. 


(Services of Supply) 

By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 

Author of “The Business of War,’ “The Re- 

birth of Russia.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
This book, written under the special au- 

thority of General Pershing, is a piece of 

permanent history and discloses for the first 

time the romance of the Services of Supply, 

which fed, equipped and transported the 

American Expeditionary Force. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE 


Edited and with an UnrodacHion by EDMOND 
GOSSE, C. B. and T. J, SE. 


Two era a Gane $5.00 net. 


This is the first and only comprehensive 
collection of Swinburne’s letters to be 
made, and they cover practically the whole 
period of his adult life from February, 1858, 
to January, 1909. 


Leacock Solves the Kaiser Problem 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
IN AMERICA 


And Other Impossibilities 

By STEPHEN LHACOCK 

Author of ‘‘Nonsense Novels,” “‘Literary Lap- 
ses,” “Frenzied Fiction,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


This new book of satires on the vanity of 
autocratic monarchy and other timely 
topics is written in Mr. Leacock’s character- 
istic vein of humor and good spirits. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 


\ 
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the Ontario government in July, 1918, and 


the appropriation of twenty-five million’ dol- 
lars by the federal government in Decem- 


ber might be wisely spent. 


The very first desideratum laid down is 

“ sufficient land to give each family privacy 
and plenty of air,’ and in harmony with it 
is the first “standard” to the effect that “a 
space of at least twelve feet be preserved 
between houses or groups of houses in all 
new developments,’ and “the rear of the 


house should be at least fifty feet from the — 


rear of the lot. In new developments, the 
front wall of the house, projecting steps, or 
verandah should not be nearer than twenty 
feet to the street pavement or roadway.” 

More important still is the insistence on 
scientific town planning as a fundamental 
need to ensure the proper spacing of houses 
and an economic lay-out. Thomas Adams, 
town planning expert of the Canadian gov- 
ernment, who was previously in a similar 
capacity in the English Local Government 
Board, is of opinion that the more elemen- 
tary housing standards are less advanced in 
the commonwealth than in the motherland. 
The committee itself seems to incline to the 
belief that the inequity of the Canadian land 
system is,a major cause of bad housing. 
The recommendations are not summarized in 
a definite program. 

A housing bill passed this month by To- 
ronto empowers the city to borrow money 
for the erection of houses and to expropriate 
the land for the same where necessary. 
Plans to. erect 5,000 dwelling houses re- 
quired to fill the present acute shortage are 
under consideration by the housing commis- 
sion, appointed under the bill to act for the 
city. 

a 

“Tsabor unrest is spreading at an alarm- 
ing rate in the dominion,” says The States- 
man, the Toronto liberal weekly. “The 
most serious aspect of the unrest is that the 
moderates no longer control the labor move- 
ment. There are two reasons for this. The 
efforts of the government to stamp out the 


social democrats by coercive  orders-in- 
council. ..the insane crusade against 
aliens.” 


The federal minister of labor, Gideon 
Robertson, appointed early in April a com- 
mission to investigate the feasibility of 
forming industrial councils on the Whitley 
plan throughout Canada. He has been 
quoted as favoring legislation involving the 
obligatory representation of labor on the 
directorates of industrial concerns. In a 
speech to the Senate he said: “The govern- 
ment today feels that what is required is not so 

[Continued on page 392] 
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“Real People’ 


Was the verdict of the boys a 
met the Salvation Army lassies 
on the firing line. They wil 
know that every word of thi 
thrilling story is true—a stom 
rich in human interest. It wil 
go straight home to the heart 


‘of every American, with a thrill 


a smile, and a tear, ‘a 
every page. 


THE WAR ROMANCE 
of the \ 


SALVATION ARM) 


By 
Commander Evangeline Booth 


and Grace Livingston Hill — 
30 Illustrations, 356 pages, $1.50 net — 
a) 


No more human, stirring and heart’ 
touching story has come out on th: 
war. It tells how the Salvation Arm 
went into the hell of the battlefield: 
and No Man’s Land with our boys 
and under shell fire by day and nighl 
ministered to them. There was he 
food and drink when none other wa: 
to be had. A smile, a word of cheer 
a helping hand for the wounded, 
prayer for the dying; they were com: 
rades at every step of the soldier’ 
progress ; they saw him as no one els: 
could. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


WORKSHOP COMMITTEES 
By C. G. Renold 


A practical paper on the suggested lines of 
development of workers’ shop organizations, 
management questions and types of organi- 
zation based on the experience of the au- 
thor, one of the great North of England 
employers, reprinted in America by The 
Survey by permission of the author. 


SHOP COMMITTEES IN PRACTICE 
By C. G. Renold 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
A Summary of Conclusions reached by a 
Group of Twenty British Quaker Employers 
ae Four Days of Discussion in 1917 and 


(The three articles above in one reprint.) 


Price of each reprint prepaid, 10 cents 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 St. 


PRINTS 


REPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL | 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


Adopted unanimously by the British Indus-_ 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westminster, 
April 4. Reprinted from The Survey of May - 
3, and not hitherto published in the United 
States. This report provides for minimum 
wage scales, the forty-eight hour week and 
for unemployment. But it goes farther than 
any other in the specific recommendation 
of and plans for a national industrial coun- 
cil—the ‘industrial parliament” so long 
discussed as the keystone of the arch of 
reconstruction. 


New York 
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To Bacal Workers: 


Through the Nursing Service of the Company 
1,432,000 visits: were made last year. 


_ This service, either by affiliation with visiting 
nurse associations or through nurses em- 
ployed by the Company, covers 2,000 cities 


and towns. 


It is available for all premium-paying Industrial 
policyholders and persons insured under 
Group policies who are acutely ill and have 


medical attendance. 


Prenatal visits are made and service after con- 
finement is given if the policy of the 


mother has been in force nine months. 


Information regarding the Nursing Service in 
your community will be cheerfully given 


at the nearest office of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Hlorence Nightingale Srhonl far 


Backward Children 


Boarding and day pupils 


238th St. and Riverdale Ave., New York City 
Phone Kingsbridge 316 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 
KATONAH, N. Y. 


Correspondence Invited 
RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 
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“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrisonand Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
TiE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 


course in CHILD WELFARE. 
at Northampton, Mass. 


at Northampton, Mass. 


specialized study. 


PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-July 3, 1920. 
hospitals, social agencies and settlements in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
under supervision with group conferences. : 

SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 1920.. Advanced study 


_ SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK. 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer 


Calendar, 1919-1920 
SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. 


Study and clinical observation 


Practice work with 


Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduates. 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES, open to social workers, afford unusual opportunity for 


Write Director Smith College Training Schoo! for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Medart Medal Tests for 
Playground Contests 


A more general use of public playgrounds 
is stimulated by competitive games and ath- 
letic contests. 
ing the interest of children in playground 
activities as swings, slides and see-saws. A 
keener interest can be developed in these 
games and athletic events by awarding medals 
for efficiency and prowess. 

MEDART MEDALS, of gold, silver and 
bronze, can be awarded to children using 
MEDART playground equipment, and we 
have prepared a set of tests which will answer 


They do as much toward hold- 


general requirements or which can be modified to meet any special 


condition. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “ W.” 


It tells all about the Medart Medal 


System. It also lists a complete line of playground apparatus. It will 
be mailed upon request to persons interested in playground work. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets 


St. Louis, Mo. 


[Continued from page 390] 
much the settlement of strikes and. disput 
as their prevention entirely. I jam com 
vinced as a result of recent conversation) 
with industrial and labor leaders, that com 
plete democracy in our industrial life j 
just as feasible and just as necessary as 1 
our political life.” ; 

Social Welfare, the organ of the Sociai 
Service Council of Canada, devotes a whol) 
issue to the discussion of industrial recons 
struction. In the contributions one finds ‘th! 
employer's arguments for cooperation be 
tween capital and labor as a weapon again 
“bolshevism,” the familiar demands of hi 
old-type trade unionist, an expression of #h] 
farmer’s view—not very distinctive—that 
factors in production must “come togeth 
the student’s exposition of the new interna; 
tional relationship in their effect upon th 
problems of industry, the prohibitionists 
the woman’s and the social worker’s specifi 
contributions, and the inevitable reprint 
an English reconstruction program. 


* * * 
A batch of literature received from thi 
Canadian Repatriation. Committee shove 


such striking similarity of the demobilizai; 
tien problem there to that in the Unitee 
States that a detailed account would seem 
unnecessary. It should be noted, however 
that the readiness with which the Canadiax 
government has made financial provision fo: 
land settlement—whatever the defects: of thi 
actual scheme adopted—has resulted in ae: 
tion whereas here even the state and loea:; 
schemes still await the pleasure of Congress: 


HOUSING IN A RECON- 


STRUCTION PROGRAM — 
[Continued from page 341] : 
etc.? In other countries, Canada, Englan 
Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, ete.i. 
What is to be learned from the experience 
of the United States government in the 
Shipping Board and United States Housins 
Corporation in housing war werkers? i 

FINANCE. What are the financial prob< 
lems involved in securing money for housing 
of proper standards in normal times? Car 
money be had normally as such rates as ta 
make it possible to build houses or apart) 
ments renting at $18 a month? Is money fox 
such projects available now? If not at $18! 
what is the lowest price at which houses et 
apartments can be rented when produced as 
a. business proposition in the city, in the out 
lying boroughs, in the suburbs? What rez 
turn on investment must be shown to make 
interesting to investors building propositions 
of this kind normally? Now? How is tha 
problem affected by taxation? How, if at al! 
would the problem be affected if the state 
could lend its credit on long time loans a: 
414 per cent for such operations? Havw 
similar experiments of finance in othe 
countries been effective in producing results? 
Can these efforts be adapted to Americar 
conditions? Can a scheme be devised fox 
encouraging group action (non-profit-making 
copartnership associations), so as to preserve 
the mobility of labor, yet secure the economy 
of quantity production? To what percentage 
of costs would the state have to make loans 
to secure the desired results and yet protect 
the state’s interests? 

LanD. How are the problems affected by 
land values and land speculations? Is there 
any help to be found in schemes of com- 
munity ownership of the underlying land; ir 
community ownership of the property or 
which stores, recreation facilities, movies 
etc., are built? What are the advantages of 
group action as against individual action H 
all these matters? Is tlfere sufficient de4 
veloped land adjacent to cities available now 
at low cost for housing purposes? What 
the effect on land values of long periods o 

[Continued on page 394] 
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| |Home and Institutional Economics 


1} PORTOUR READERS INTEREST RDN HOME ECONOMICS, 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


: ee ashes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
a Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


| REFRIGERATORS 


q METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
a ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


a ; THAT ARE 
H _ SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


445m St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


q = Are the Finest and Best Inks 

iw and Adhesives 

bd I F Emancipate yourself from corro- 
sive and ill-smelling inks and adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 


j Hiaains 


revelation to you, they are so 
i sweet, clean, well put up, and 
| withal so efficient. 


= AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
a Branches: Chicago, London 
© 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


! LN TL uN: 


Survey Mail Order Book Service 


For the benefit of our 

) readers we maintain a mail 
| order book department. 

Books reviewed or adver- 

' tised in our columns may be 

ordered with the assurance 

fof as prompt delivery as 
postal facilities permit. 
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INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are’absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white raushin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as : 
Insist on seeing our 


trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector—on 
each Protector. 


new. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


**‘None genuine without 
Trade Mark’’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO. 


484 Fulton Street, Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 
ee gk ee Syn ag a0 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


Electric Clock Systems 
SEEMAN BROS. 


LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., NewYork 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Estate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
“Situations Wanted,’ ‘Workers 


headings 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A capable young Protestant 
as girls’ matron in orphanage. 
Salary $30 a month. 
. Laundry. References. 
Address 3167 Survey. 


WANTED: September first, 
tendent for a Protestant children’s home 
in New York City; a woman qualified by 
experience and personality for the work. 
Address 3168 SuRvVEY. 


ments, community centers, 


“WANTED: Woman superintendent for 
fresh air camp for mothers and children 
Give experience and 
salary expected. Associated Charities, 923 


WANTED: Experienced — governess, 
trained in Montessori or equivalent sys- 
tem, to take charge of girl nine years old 
of delicate constitution. References de- 
sired. Reply Box 319, Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 


relief and: constructive social work in a 
town of six thousand. Address Box 13, 
Danville, Kentucky. 


WANTED — College woman, trained 
worker; experienced in some form of com- 
munity effort, for executive work in well- 
organized community. Adequate salary. 

Address 3157, SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED in case work, organiz- 
ing, administration, campaigning, research; 
available for general social agency, or for 
specialized work in charities, recreations, 
investigation and research; Americaniza- 
tion, social centers, boys’ work, employees’ 
welfare, etc. Address 3149 Survey. 


CAMP MAN, club worker, playground 
principal, tutor and physical trainer; Uni- 
versity and Normal School graduate; re- 
leased from Army. Address Survey 3150. 


HOUSEMOTHER, Caterer and Social 
Head of large private school wishes sum- 
mer position in Camp, Club or Institution. 
Address 3161, SurvEy. 


AN EXPERIENCED young man is 
open for position as head worker of. set- 
tlement or community center. Practical 
training in large New York settlement. 
Address 3164 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, graduate dietitian, fifteen 
years’ experience family and community 
welfare, also editorial work, desires posi- 
tion New York or vicinity. Address 3165 
SURVEY. 
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I 


COLLEGE woman, social worker, expe- 
rienced industrial and other lines, desires 
position in or near Philadelphia. Address 
3162 SURVEY. 


POSITION WANTED. Woman with 
mature judgment, experienced in business, 
church and girls’ work. Philadelphia or 
vicinity. Address 3163 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED social worker, eight 
years director boys’ club, past year Y. M. 
Cc. A. Camp social secretary, wishes re- 
sponsible position in organization dealing 
with men or boys. 
ried, Available after August 1. 
3166 SURVEY. 
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Address 


development previous to construction? 

STANDARDS. Shall we establish housing 
standards of a higher order? What shall 
these standards be (light, air, sanitation, 
town and community planning, utilities, max- 
imum number of families per acre, etc.) ? 
How can the acceptance of these standards 
of living conditions be encouraged? How 
can information on these subjects be collected 
and disseminated? How can we maintain 
steady progress and growth of standards and 
avoid paralyzing uniformity? What has 
been the effect in this matter of the present 
restrictive Tenement House Law? 

Law. What legislation is already in ex- 
istence affecting these problems? What mod- 
ifications or additions will be essential to 
make possible the reasonable solution of the 
various problems as their extent and their 
probable cures become evident? What, it 
any constitutional amendments are necessary? 
Are there any that could be immediately pre- 
pared for consideration by this legislature 
so as to save a year of time? Is there any 
fundamental legislation necessary to be able 
to protect investments in large scale housing 


\ projects (with state aid or otherwise) against 


encroachments, nuisances, etc., through dis- 
tricting, zoning and other provisions? What 
is necessary to make possible the purchase 
by communities (or condemnation) for hous- 
ing purposes of land contiguous to existing 
industries, towns and cities, or to protect such 
by zoning adjoining lands lying outside these 
communities? Would it do any good to 
adopt any additional destrictive housing 
legislation now? ; 

MANAGEMENT, What is the best form of 
organization to provide to secure proper ad- 
ministration and management of such prop- 
erties? What will help in the organization 
of communities socially and teach the 
ignorant the proper use of better housing 
to encourage better standards of civic pride, 
etc.? What kind of a permanent agency is 
desirable in order to study the problem ot 
housing in the state and to administer what 
legislation may be adopted? What existing 
state agency, if any, can be extended to cover 
this field? What should be the nature of the 
organization? What kind of powers should 
it have and what kind of technical experts 
should it include? 


Each of these topics will of course be 
greatly expanded as the inquiry pro- 
gresses. "The difficulties are already be- 
coming evident in merely carrying out a 
preliminary survey in New York city 
that shall, really be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to form a safe basis for the for- 
mation of a constructive policy. No one 
has yet suggested a practical plan for im- 
proving the seventy thousand old law 
tenements in the city of New York. 
Some day or other the state will have to 
tackle this problem, Within the past 
few weeks Abram ‘I. Elkus, chairman 
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3 
of the Reconstruction Commission, 
called together a group of public spiriti 
citizens in order to induce them to fox 
a housing corporation and make ave 
able a fund of five million dollars to 
loaned for the immediate construction 1 
houses. While this is only a drop in 4 
bucket in view of the colossal need, 
will be of great value if it succeeds 
securing even a modest number of how: 
of a higher standard than the ordina 
speculative building. It will thus « 
courage private initiative. State aid 
a large scale can only come after seves 
years of public education, and as a 
sult, it appears, of a  constitutio 
amendment. Whatever may be the po 
tive outcome of this part of the Ns 
York State Reconstruction Commissio: 
work the mere existence of its hous: 
committee is an evidence of an awakerm 
public interest-in the subject. If it fai 
of concrete result in all other respe 
this effort to “start something” wa 
have been worth while if it enlists t 
cooperation of the workers themselves : 
the study of ways and means to bett 
their living conditions and succeeds 
beginning the education of the gene 
public as to its responsibility for the he} 
ful or the hopeless growth of the co! 
munities of the state. 


BLOCK See ae 


oO 
New York City by Clara Byrnes 


Prof. Byrnes has made a study of popula 
tion problems and now offers in el see 


form four maps of Blocks in typical sec! 
tions. These practical studies will aid stul 
dents of civic problems of whatever naturii 
in any city. $2.75 postpaid. 


J. V. B. Subers, Agent, 31 East 2%th Stree 
wae New York City | 
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“THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


| 


|) J/AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
 IISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 DB 23 
| jSt., New York. For national em loyment serv- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
‘ers; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
\pcompensation; health insurance; efficient law 
» Pentorcement, 


“7THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Hdna G. Henry, Pres., 
)Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
@Cannon, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
\jdelphia. Organization to promote develop- 
‘@ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
_gries. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
‘pence of Social Work. 
y Bo 

AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
‘formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
sPREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
'(S8t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
iren of pre-school age and school age. 


i 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
jJ—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
“WNew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
itions in home, school, institution and commun- 
jity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
31211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
EAGUE—Wm, D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
I’ranklin Bank LBidg., Phila. Leaflets 
. RK, Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
ications), $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
‘sex education. Information and catalogue of 
amphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
)}2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
(oerships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


TAMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
DF CANCER—Curtis BH. Lakeman, act- 
ng exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
#iisseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
r pene free on request. Annual membership dues, 


i 


WEUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
@chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres. ; Dr. J. H. 
WSellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
4 public service for knowledge about human in- 
aeritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
Mossibilities. Literature free. 


SFEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
S°HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles S. 
and, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


® Commission on International Justice and 

‘} Goodwill; Rev. Henry A: Atkinson, sec’y. 

¥ Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. ‘ 


7 Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
cf Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charies S. Macfarland; 
cor. Sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 BE. 
22 St., New York. 


4 National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


tENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
il of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
jrt E. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 


jec’y ; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y.. Coordi- 


fates the work of denominational and inter- 


fenominational war-time commissions; fur- 
yishes them a means of common expression ; 
jrovides for cooperative enterprises durinz 
oe fnd reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
‘ork. 


S[AMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, princi- 
jal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 


teas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
jrains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
tate nor a Government school. Free illus- 


rated literature. 


[MIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
YOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
renry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
reets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 

des. Has international system of safeguard- 
Conducts National Americanization pro- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave, New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25 ;, includes 
quarterly, Lhe Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Bliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 


graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 


Life, $100, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
Tifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—6U0 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women, Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, iunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
eee school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD: LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen ht, Lovejoy, sec’y ; 105 Bast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural — investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation ; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Rulletin, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas, I’. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Vifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
one through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, ; 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New. York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
Societies. Mental IHygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 
St., New York. 
tion, exhibits, 

literature of 
ties at cost. 

tee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes Proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. embership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

puilares, te. ae Thurston. 
elinquents an orrection, Cyrus B. ° 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow.” ane: 

wore Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C, Coleord. 

Industrial and Heonomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Franceg Ingram. 


Objects: To furnish informa- 
lantern slides, lectures, publish 
movement—samples free, quanti- 
Includes New York State Commit- 


Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frank il- 
late MO ee wed 
Organization of Social Forces, William J. 


u aero 
niting Native and Foreign Born i » 
ica, Graham Taylor. = pigeon 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLE 

—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Bae ee 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the higher 
pee democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN Cc 

TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec, Sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi. 
ions of city life as a basis for practi : 
trains Negro social workers, “f eos: 


oe 
THD WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


130 East 22' 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York, ‘To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the tare hae A for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. nad fe 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York, Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BE. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and rotec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H, S. Braucher, sec’y ; 1 Madison 
Ave., N, Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities, 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
811 Tourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for ‘crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for, disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL’ SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M, 
Glenn, dir.; 130 B. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division, 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov't.,. city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor: 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 


dams, associate editors; departments : Civics 
Graham R. Taylor; Indastry, John A. Fitch: 
Gealth, George M. Price, M.D, ; Education, 


Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign § 
Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19th St New Yoo” 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution f 

the training of Negro Youth; an experiment ns 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on Mee cnuskegee Idea and meth- 
r oton, prin.; Warren [ h 

treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y ; Tuskegee, Ale 


WAR CAMP. COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 


Conducted by th ay- 
ground and Recreation Association a Amerion 


t bi : § , 
Sa Be ilize all the resources of the communities 


stimulates, coordinates and 
social and recreational activities of the camp 
8 


cities and towns Josep 
S. Joseph : 
Braucher, seéc’y, ph Lee, pres.; H, 


“The New York School of Philanthropy is no ay 
more. In its place appears the New York School sh 
of Social Work. The change in name comes after ‘ 
several years of discussion of the inadequacies of : 4 


the old name and of search for an acceptable new 
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HE New York School of Social Work offers. 

IL six weeks’ Summer School, beginning July 7th, 
designed to familiarize workers—actual and pro- 
spective—with the essentials of effective social 
service. The curriculum is in no sense popular, 
but represents the highest standard of training 
which can at present be formulated in this field 
concentrated into a brief period of time. yf 


The Summer School should be of especial value to college 
seniors, students in medical, theological and other professional 
schools, and those choosing a profession; teachers, clergymen and 


nurses desiring to study the social implications of their professional 
work; and social workers who wish to reinforce their equipment. ie 


Co tere ot 


The Curriculum 


Social Work and Social Progress....... -..Porter R. Lee 

The Method of Social Case Work........ Margaret Leal 

Child Welfare... 000)... 2.) ee Henry W. Thurston 
Labor Problems... >... .,... .. nia Henry E. Hoagland 
Statistical Methods ........... <Giimueane Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Community Problems ...... .. 73uieeea: Walter W. Pettit 
The:ltalian Immigrant... *... 5. . gee Jeannette Munro 
Crime and Punishment. =... . ...). gamuamerse: George W. Kirchwey 
Social Psychiatry 3.0... ...). oe Bernard Glueck, M.D. 
The Function of Red Cross Home Service. Alice Campbell 
Conferences on Record Keeping........-. Georgia G. Ralph 
BXcutSionss,.. 22.0. k Leroy Ramsdell 

Field’ Work 30020...) ..) Margaret Leal 


At least one course and Field Work will be required. Social workers of experi- 
ence may substitute for field work intensive study in one of the following subjects: 
Child Welfare, Community Problems, Case Work and Social Psychiatry. | 


For detailed announcement, application blank and other information, address 


The New York School of Social Work 


PORTER R. LEE, Director ROOM 903, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 


